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THE  ALGONQUINS 

When  the  English  started  settling  New  England, 
they  everywhere  came  in  contact  with  Algonquin 
tribes,  as  they  occupied  all  the  country  as  far  west 
as  the  Mississippi  and  as  far  south  as  Virginia,  with 
the  exception  of  a  section  in  their  midst,  comprising 
largely  of  New  York  state  and  a  portion  of  Canada 
to  the  north.  Here  the  warlike  Iroquois  ruled,  or 
the  Five  Nations  as  the  English  called  them.  They 
were  bitter  enemies  of  the  Algonquins,  and  made 
up  for  their  smaller  population,  by  confederating 
and  acting  as  a  unit  in  war  and  by  their  greater 
intelligence.  The  New  England  tribes  with  scarcely 
any  exception  paid  them  tribute,  from  time  to  time, 
and  the  Indians  to  the  south,  the  Delawares,  were 
conquered,  forbidden  to  carry  arms,  and  treated 
with  scorn,  being  called  "squaws"  by  the  savage 
Mohawks. 

The  Connecticut  River  Indians  called  them 
Ma-qua-hogs  or  "Man-eaters,"  so  fearful  were 
they  of  them.  They  have  been  truly  called  the 
"Romans  of  the  New  World,"  and  but  for  the 
coming  of  the  whites,  would  undoubtedly  have  ex¬ 
terminated  or  enslaved  all  the  Indians  east  of  the 
Mississippi. 

The  French  made  friends  and  allies  of  the  Al¬ 
gonquins  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  until  after  the 
last  French  and  Indian  war,  used  them  with  deadly 
effect  to  keep  the  English  from  expanding  too  rap¬ 
idly  to  the  north.  North  America  might  well  have 
been  French  to  this  day,  but  for  the  fateful  battle 
Champlain  fought  with  the  Iroquois  in  May  1609 
on  the  shores  of  the  Lake  that  now  bears  his  name, 
but  which  was  then  called  Lake  Iroquois.  His 
Algonquin  allies  had  asked  his  help  and  he  gladly 
joined  them  in  an  expedition  against  the  Iroquois. 
The  latter  were  badly  beaten,  and  Champlain  flat¬ 
tered  himself  that  he  had  taught  them  in  the  future 
to  respect  the  arms  of  France.  In  truth,  he  made 
those  overlords  of  the  New  World  eternal  enemies 
of  the  French  and  allies  of  the  English.  If  the 
English  settlements  had  had  to  face  raids  from 
the  Mohawks,  as  they  called  the  Iroquois,  instead 
of  the  milder  Pequots  and  Pennacooks,  history 
might  have  been  written  differently. 


THE  GREAT  PESTILENCE 

Shortly  before  the  coming  of  the  Pilgrims,  the 
Penobscots  of  Maine  and  other  Algonquin  tribes, 
fought  a  devastating  war  with  the  Tarratines  of 
Nova  Scotia.  This  war  greatly  weakened  the  New 
England  Indians  and  following  in  its  wake  came  a 
pestilence  so  deadly  as  to  reduce  once  powerful 
tribes  to  mere  handfuls  of  survivors.  In  fact  in 
many  cases,  there  were  not  enough  left  to  bury 
the  dead.  Sir  Richard  Hawkins  reports  that  in 
1615  he  saw  unburied  skeletons  lying  in  deserted 
wigwams  on  every  hand.  It  is  estimated  that 
nine-tenths  of  the  New  England  Indians  died  of 
this  pestilence.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  whites 
proved  immune  to  it,  though  they  frequently  oc¬ 
cupied  the  same  dwellings  the  Indians  had  died  in. 

If  Massachusetts  had  been  as  thickly  populated 
when  the  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  landed  as  it  had  been 
but  a  few  years  previously,  there  can  be  little 
question  but  that  no  one  today  could  proudly 
trace  his  ancestry  back  to  the  Mayflower. 

The  Mohawks  always  had  been  greatly  feared  by 
the  New  England  Indians  and  now  in  their  greatly 
emfeebled  condition  these  "man-eaters"  became  a 
source  of  constant  terror.  To  meet  this  emergency, 
a  strong  confederation  was  finally  effected  of  over 
a  dozen  tribes  through  New  Hampshire,  Maine  and 
Massachusetts  under  the  commanding  leadership  of 
Passaconaway,  Bashaba  of  the  Penacooks,  one  of 
the  greatest  leaders  the  Indians  of  New  England 
ever  had. 

Just  before  this  federation  was  formed,  and 
about  twenty  years  before  the  landing  of  the 
Pilgrims,  the  Mohawks  had  made  a  savage  attack 
on  the  Penacooks  which  was  never  forgotten.  The 
latter  had  their  stronghold  on  a  fortified  hill  in 
what  is  now  Concord,  N.  H.  Here  they  all  rallied, 
taking  their  women  and  children  and  a  generous 
supply  of  corn.  The  Mohawks  besieged  them  but 
did  not  make  much  progress,  till  by  a  clever  ruse 
their  forces  were  divided.  Then  the  Mohawks 
stormed  the  fort  with  desperate  valor  and  in  the 
end  both  sides  were  just  about  cut  to  pieces. 
Finally  the  enemy  withdrew,  leaving  their  dead  and 
dying  in  the  hands  of  the  Penacooks.  While  tech¬ 
nically  the  victory  lay  with  the  latter,  still  so  great 


a  fear  did  the  peaceful  Penacooks  now  have  of 
their  enemies  that  in  after  years,  if  the  cry  went  up 
"A  Mohawk!'*  "A  Mohawk!,"  they  all  ran  like  sheep. 

NAMASOKEAG 

The  valley  of  the  Merrimac,  at  this  time,  was  a 
veritable  Happy  Hunting  Ground  for  the  Indians, 
and  it  was  dotted  with  villages  from  its  mouth  to 
its  source.  The  numerous  waterfalls  furnished 
superb  fishing,  as  the  river  was  alive  with  shad, 
salmon,  eels  and  alewives.  Its  banks  teemed  with 
deer,  bear  and  moose,  and  the  lakes  from  whence 
:t  came,  were  covered  with  waterfowl. 

The  falls  of  the  Merrimac  at  Namasokeag  was 
their  favorite  place  of  abode.  Here  in  the  spring 
of  the  year,  as  the  fish  passed  up  the  river  to 
spawn  in  the  lakes  and  upper  water,  there  would 
be  held  a  great  festival  of  Indians.  The  Penacooks 
would  invite  other  tribes  from  far  and  near  to  come 
and  supply  their  needs.  The  fish  as  they  passed 
over  the  great  falls,  were  said  to  have  been  at 
times  so  thick  as  to  have  presented  the  appearance 
of  a  solid  mass.  In  fact  there  was  a  point  on  the 
Salmon  Falls  River  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state, 
where  Indians  actually  used  to  walk  across  the  river 
on  the  backs  of  the  ascending  salmon,  so  thick 
were  they.  On  the  Merrimac,  the  salmon  pushed 
on  up  to  the  dark,  cold  waters  of  the  Pemigewasset, 
while  the  shad  turned  to  the  right  at  Franklin,  and 
went  up  and  spawned  in  the  sunlit  waters  of  Lake 
Winnipesaukee. 

At  the  outlet  of  this  lake,  at  the  point  now  called 
The  Weirs,  the  Indians  had  an  important  village 
called  Aquidaukenash.  This  was  a  famous  fishing 
place,  and  they  made  fish  traps  or  weirs  here  by 
placing  large  stones  zigzag  across  the  bed  of  the 
river  and  interweaving  through  them  their  brush¬ 
wood  weirs  or  hempen  nets.  Such  weirs  were  used 
in  the  spring  and  fall  when  the  shad  passed  up 
and  down  the  rivers. 

PASSACONAWAY 

Passaconaway  achieved  a  great  reputation  as  a 
magician  and  sorcerer  and  it  is  related  that  in 
1620,  when  the  Mayflower  landed  at  Plymouth,  he 
and  two  or  three  other  powows  were  called  to  the 
little  settlement,  and  spent  the  better  part  of  three 
days  in  a  dismal  swamp  nearby  invoking  the  wrath 
of  Manitou  on  the  white  invaders.  When  all  his 
attempts  to  burn  their  vessel  by  liqhtning  and 
destroy  the  settlement  with  magic  failed,  he  sadly 
gave  up  the  attempt,  convinced  that  the  white 
man's  magic  was  stronger  than  his  own  and  that  it 
was  useless  to  face  his  miraculous  fire  and  thunder. 

The  colonists  themselves  considered  it  provi¬ 
dential  that  so  great  and  powerful  a  chieftain 
should  have  been  desirous  of  peace  rather  than 
war,  never  knowing  about  this  attempt  to  get  rid 
of  them  by  sorcery.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that 
if  Passaconaway  had  marched  against  them  with 
his  500  warriors  and  allies  he  could  have  swept  the 
feeble  settlement  into  the  sea. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  expanding  English 
settlements  came  into  contact  with  the  Penacooks 
as  their  confederacy  extended  clear  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Merrimac.  So  in  1629  Passaconaway  ceded 
a  large  tract  of  land  to  them  extending  from  the 
Piscataqua  to  the  Merrimac  rivers,  reserving  only 
the  fishing  rights  on  the  rivers  for  his  own  people. 
It  is  thought  that  the  Bashaba's  motive  in  doing  this 
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was  to  get  the  help  of  the  English  in  fighting  the 
dreaded  Mohawks,  as  he  reasoned  that  if  the  Eng¬ 
lish  settled  amongst  them,  they  would  fight  with 
them  against  their  enemies  to  save  their  own  scalps. 

It  is  sad  to  relate  that  Passaconaway  and  his 
people  were  repaid  for  their  friendship  with  the 
whites  with  insults,  robbery  and  mistreatment  of  all 
kinds.  Far  from  protecting  them  from  the  Mohawks 
it  later  became  the  settled  policy  of  the  English  to 
incite  these  savages  to  raid  the  Penacook  settle¬ 
ments  by  bribing  them  with  gold.  In  1642  a  rumor 
spread  that  the  great  chieftain  was  gathering  his 
warriors  for  an  onslaught  on  the  settlements.  It  was 
entirely  false,  but  orders  were  issued  for  his  arrest 
and  Passaconaway  retreated  into  the  dim  fastnesses 
of  the  White  Hills  'till  the  excitement  passed. 

His  son,  Wonnalancet,  was  not  so  fortunate,  but 
was  captured  and  led  with  a  rope  around  his  neck. 

The  English  then  demanded  his  father  deliver  up 
all  the  arms  of  the  tribe  but  Passaconaway  replied 
"Tell  the  English  when  they  restore  my  son  and  his 
squaw  I  will  talk  to  them."  If  the  aged  Bashaba 
had  been  forty  years  younger  when  this  happened 
a  different  story  might  have  been  told.  In  spite 
of  these  insults  and  innumerable  others,  Passacona¬ 
way  held  to  his  friendly  policy  with  the  whites, 
although  he  grew  to  distrust  their  sincerity. 

He,  however,  allowed  the  famous  Indian  apostle, 

John  Eliot,  to  convert  him  to  Christianity  and  it  is 
said  that  he  was  a  sincere  believer  and  never  wav- 
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ered.  He  tried  very  hard  to  persuade  Eliot  to 
settle  amongst  his  people  but  Eliot  felt  his  duty 
called  him  to  Natick. 

There  is  little  doubt  but  that  Passaconaway  per¬ 
formed  some  rather  marvelous  "magic."  It  is  said 
that  at  one  time  he  had  a  bowl  of  water  placed 
before  him,  and  while  he  was  droning  an  incantation 
over  it,  a  black  cloud  gathered  over  the  assembly 
and  then  came  a  sharp  clap  of  thunder,  and  to 
everybody's  amazement  a  solid  piece  of  ice  floated 
in  the  bowl  in  place  of  the  water.  This  feat  was 
performed  in  the  middle  of  the  summer.  The 
whites  who  witnessed  it  stated  that  "This  was  doubt¬ 
less  done  by  the  agility  of  Satan,  his  consort."  He 
was  repeatedly  seen  to  hold  a  venomous  serpent  in 
his  hands  as  if  it  were  a  worm.  Also  to  dive  under 
the  Merrimac  and  cross  it  under  water  where  it  was 
too  wide  to  cross  in  one  breath. 

His  magical  abilities  were  thus  described  by  an 
early  writer — "He  can  make  the  water  burne,  the 
rocks  move,  the  trees  dance,  metamorphise  himself 
into  a  flaming  man.  Hee  will  do  more;  for  in 
winter,  when  there  are  no  green  leaves  to  be  got, 
he  will  burne  an  old  one  to  ashes,  and  putting 
these  into  water,  produce  a  new  green  leaf,  which 
you  shall  not  only  see,  but  substantially  handle 
and  carrie  away;  and  make  of  a  dead  snake's  skin 
a  living  snake,  both  to  be  seen,  felt  and  heard." 

PASSACONAWAY'S  LAST  SPEECH 

Passaconaway  lived  to  a  ripe  old  age  for  in 
1660  he  made  his  farewell  speech  to  his  people, 
part  of  which  follows — 

"I  am  an  old  oak  that  has  withstood  the  storms 
of  more  than  a  hundred  winters.  My  eyes  are 
dim — my  limbs  totter — I  soon  must  fall.  But  when 
young  and  sturdy,  when  no  young  man  of  the 
Penacooks  could  bend  my  bow,  when  my  arrows 
could  pierce  a  deer  at  a  hundred  yards,  when  I 
could  bury  my  hatchet  in  a  sapling  to  the  eye,  no 
lodge  pole  had  so  many  scalps  as  Passaconaway’s. 
Then  I  delighted  in  war.  The  English  came  and 
seized  our  lands.  I  made  war  on  them — I  tried 
sorcery  against  them — I  who  have  communion  with 
the  Great  Spirit  dreaming  and  awake,  am  power¬ 
less  against  the  Pale  Faces.  I  have  communed 
with  the  Great  Spirit.  He  whispers  to  me  now, 


'Tell  your  people,  Peace,  Peace  is  the  only  hope  of 
your  race.  I  have  given  fire  and  thunder  to  the 
Pale  Faces.  I  have  made  them  plentier  than  the 
leaves  of  the  forest  and  still  they  shall  increase. 
Peace,  Peace  with  the  white  man,'  is  the  command 
of  the  Great  Spirit,  and  the  wish,  the  last  wish  of 
Passaconaway." 

PASSACONAWAY'S  RIDE  TO  HEAVEN 

According  to  Indian  legend,  when  120  years  old, 
Passaconaway  retired  to  a  lonely  wigwam  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  Penacook  domain.  One  cold  winter 
night  the  wolves  were  heard  and  suddenly  a  pack 
dashed  through  the  village  harnessed  to  a  hickory 
sled,  carrying  a  throne  covered  with  beautiful  furs. 
Upon  their  stopping  at  Passaconaway's  door,  the 
old  man  came  out  and  was  triumphantly  borne  away 
amidst  the  yelps  and  snarls  of  his  uncanny  team. 
Across  Winnipesaukee's  frozen  waste  they  sped,  and 
lone  hunters  hearing  the  death  chant  of  the  old 
chief  echoing  back  and  forth  among  the  mountain 
crags,  shivered.  Faster  and  faster  his  team  flashed 
over  the  trackless  waste  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
great  White  Hills  and  finally  roared  up  the  steep 
slopes  of  Agiochook  itself.  As  the  summit  of  this 
mighty  mountain  was  reached,  the  sledge  burst  into 
flames  and  the  wolves  went  howling  off  into  the 
wilderness,  but  Passaconaway  and  his  equipage, 
wrapped  in  leaping  tongues  of  flame,  shot  into  the 
sky  and  vanished  amidst  the  very  stars  themselves. 

WONNALANCET 

Passaconaway  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Wonnalancet,  who  was  said  to  have  been  a  very 
good  man  of  between  fifty  and  sixty  years  of  age, 
who  scrupulously  followed  his  father's  advice  and 
kept  peace  with  the  English.  He  was  converted 
by  the  Apostle  Eliot,  and  during  King  Philip's  war 
with  the  Bay  Colony,  finding  it  impossible  to  re¬ 
strain  his  people  from  taking  sides  with  the  Indians, 
he  retired  with  most  of  his  tribe,  to  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Connecticut,  to  the  land  of  the 
Coosucs,  his  kinsmen,  where  they  hunted  and  fished 
till  the  war  was  over.  About  1677  Wonnalancet 
moved  to  St.  Francis,  as  the  whites  had  taken  over 
his  corn  lands  on  the  Merrimac  so  that  he  did  not 
have  enough  grain  to  carry  him  through  the  winter, 
and  shortly  after  this  he  died. 


The  brutality  of  the  whites  towards  the  Indians 
under  Wonnalancet  is  almost  beyond  belief.  At 
one  time  they  falsely  accused  him  and  his  follow¬ 
ers  of  planning  to  join  in  an  uprising,  and  sent  a 
force  to  Penacook  to  destroy  their  wigwams  and 
their  winter's  supply  of  fish.  Wonnalancet  had 
withdrawn  his  people  to  the  woods  and  watched 
the  destruction  from  a  distance,  but  sternly  re¬ 
fused  to  allow  his  braves  to  fight.  At  another  time 
the  Wamesits  of  Chelmsford,  a  branch  of  the  Pena- 
cooks,  had  been  so  mistreated  and  abused,  that 
they  presented  a  petition  to  the  General  Court 
pleading  that  they  be  removed  from  their  reserva¬ 
tion  to  a  "safer  location."  No  attention  was  paid 
to  this  plea  and  the  Indians  in  desperation  finally 
fled  to  the  wilderness  and  the  French,  leaving  be¬ 
hind  them  a  few  aged  and  blind  kinsmen  who  could 
not  accompany  them.  The  Chelmsford  men  when 
they  discovered  this,  in  retaliation,  set  the  wigwam 
on  fire  and  roasted  the  helpless  redskins  alive. 

KANCAMAGUS 

Kancamagus,  his  nephew,  succeeded  him.  He 
was  a  very  able  chief  and  for  sometime  tried  hard 
to  retain  the  friendship  of  the  colonists,  but  they 
were  expanding  rapidly  now  and  were  hungry  for 
the  Indian's  land,  so  after  suffering  humiliation  and 
ill  treatment  from  the  English,  he  yielded  to  the 
pleadings  of  his  warriors  and  took  up  the  war 
hatchet  against  the  settlers.  Before  the  break 
occurred,  Gov.  Cranfield  treacherously  tried  to 
induce  the  Mohawks,  the  Penacooks'  proverbial 
enemies,  to  take  the  war  path  against  them  and 
slaughter  them.  Kancamagus,  learning  of  the  plot, 
gathered  his  braves  and  their  allies  and  in  1689  fell 
like  a  thunderbolt  on  Cocheco,  or  Dover,  killing  and 
capturing  52  men,  women  and  children.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  proved  to  be  the  death-throe  of  the  Pena¬ 
cooks,  for  shortly  after  this,  the  remnants  of  this 
once  powerful  confederacy  retired  to  St.  Francis. 

KANCAMAGUS  SQUARES  THE  ACCOUNT 

Major  Waldron,  who  was  the  commander  at 
Cocheco  or  Dover,  had  incurred  the  enmity  of  the 
Penacooks  by  his  many  unscrupulous  and  treacher¬ 
ous  acts.  One  of  his  favorite  tricks  was  to  use  his 
huge  fist  in  place  of  a  pound  weight  when  weighing 
up  the  Indian's  furs.  The  night  before  the  massa¬ 
cre,  a  number  of  supposedly  friendly  Indians  were 
permitted  to  enter  the  fort  as  usual,  and  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  sleep  before  the  fire  in  different  cabins. 
Thus,  when  the  little  settlement  was  wrapped  in 
slumber,  all  the  Indians  had  to  do  was  to  quietly 
steal  out,  lift  the  bars  of  the  big  gate  and  permit 
their  ki  nsmen  to  rush  in. 

Th  e  vengeance  of  the  Penacooks  was  directed 
particularly  at  Waldron,  whom  they  hated.  When 
they  rushed  up  the  stairs  of  the  trader's  house  to 
his  sleeping  room,  he  met  them  sword  in  hand,  and 
although  over  eighty  years  old,  actually  drove 
them  back  single  handed  through  two  or  three 
chambers.  When  he  ran  back  for  his  pistols,  how¬ 
ever,  he  was  stunned  by  a  blow  from  the  flat  of  a 
tomahawk.  After  securely  binding  him,  Kancam¬ 
agus  men  placed  him  in  a  large  arm  chair  on  the 
dining  room  table  and  then  proceeded  to  taunt 
him  with  cries  of  Who  shall  judge  Indians  now?" 
Then  as  they  marched  around  the  table  jeering  and 
hooting,  each  Indian  slashed  his  knife  across  the 
breast  of  the  gigantic  trader,  exclaiming  as  he  did 
so,  "I  cross  out  my  account  with  Major  Waldron." 
His  ears  and  nose  were  next  sliced  off  and  forced 
into  his  mouth.  At  last,  when  he  toppled  from 
loss  of  blood,  one  of  the  Indians  held  the  Major's 
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own  sword  beneath  him  so  that  he  was  run  through 
as  he  fell,  thus  ending  his  sufferings. 

The  Penacooks'  kinsmen,  the  Sokosis,  originally 
occupied  lands  down  the  Saco  to  the  sea  shore,  but 
the  whites  drove  them  from  their  coastal  lands  and 
they  early  retired  to  Pegwagget,  where  Fryeburg, 
Me.,  now  is,  and  kept  rather  aloof  from  the  whites. 
In  fact,  they  were  for  a  long  time  the  most  feared 
of  all  the  northern  Indians.  For  years,  the  mere 
mention  of  the  Pequakets,  as  they  were  sometimes 
called,  was  sufficient  to  send  a  chill  down  the  spine 
of  the  hardiest  settler.  They  seem  to  have  been  a 
very  powerful  people  in  the  days  before  the  whites, 
as  indications  have  been  found  of  extensive  settle¬ 
ments  all  through  the  Conways,  and  around  Ossipee 
Lake,  and  up  and  down  the  Saco  Valley.  On  the 
western  shore  of  Ossipee  Lake  there  is  to  this  day 
a  large  burial  mound  ten  feet  high,  and  fifty  feet 
in  diameter,  from  which  several  Indian  skeletons 
have  been  taken,  all  buried  in  a  sitting  position,  as 
was  characteristic  of  Indian  burials.  Several  of 
these  mounds  have  also  been  found  in  Fryeburg. 
Darby  Field  on  his  return  from  his  ascent  of  Mt. 
Washington  enthused  over  the  thousands  of  acres 
of  rich  meadow  lands  the  Indians  had  to  raise  corn 
on  around  Pegwagget. 

Four  chiefs  of  the  Sokosis  stand  out  in  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  the  early  settlers,  Squando,  Assacumbit, 
Paugus  and  Chocorua.  Squando  was  a  very  tall 
and  dignified  Indian,  who  combining  a  little  Chris- 
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tianity  with  the  beliefs  of  his  own  people,  became 
a  fanatic.  He  was  considered  to  be  a  prophet  by 
the  Indians,  and  believed  to  hold  intercourse  with 
the  invisible  spirits.  He  said  God  came  to  him 
in  the  form  a  "tall  man  in  dark  clothes"  and  told 
him  if  he  would  worship  more  faithfully  and  not 
work  on  Sundays,  he  would  make  him  his  instru¬ 
ment  for  exterminating  the  whites.  About  this 
time,  some  sailors,  hearing  that  Indian  children 
swim  instinctively  without  being  taught,  wished  to 
test  this  out.  So  finding  Squando's  wife  and  young 
baby  in  a  canoe  one  day,  they  deliberately  upset 
the  canoe.  The  papoose  went  promptly  to  the 
bottom,  thus  disproving  their  theory,  and  had  the 
mother  not  dived  promptly  for  him,  her  child  would 
surely  have  been  drowned.  As  it  was,  the  infant 
sickened  and  passed  away  shortly  afterwards,  and 
Squando  naturally  blamed  the  whites  for  it.  The 
terrible  massacres  of  1675  and  76  by  the  Sokosis 
followed  shortly  after  this. 

ASSACUMBIT 

Assacumbit  was  the  most  notorious  of  all  the 
chieftains  of  the  Sokosis  as,  unlike  Squando,  he  pos¬ 
sessed  no  good  qualities.  His  cruelties  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  however,  made  him  a  great  favorite  with  the 
French.  He  always  carried  a  huge  club  on  which 
he  made  notches  showing  the  number  of  his  vic¬ 
tims,  which  were  estimated  at  the  end  of  his 
career  at  150  men,  women  and  children.  The 
French  valued  him  so  highly  as  an  ally  that  in  1705 
he  was  taken  to  France  and  presented  to  Louis 
XIV  at  Versaill  es.  When  the  king  presented  him 
with  a  beautiful  sword,  Assacumbit  remarked,  "This 
hand  hath  slain  140  of  your  Majesty's  enemies  in 
New  England."  This  pleased  the  king  so  much 
that  he  knighted  h  im  and  presented  him  with  a 
pension. 

Upon  his  return  home  he  wore  on  his  breast  the 
insignia  of  knighthood  displayed  in  large  letters. 
He  now  became  so  insolent  and  arrogant  with  his 
own  people,  that  they  undoubtedly  would  have 
killed  him  had  he  not  fled  to  the  French  for  pro¬ 
tection.  He  accompanied  the  French  on  their 
attack  on  Haverhill,  Mass.,  and  is  said  to  have  per¬ 
formed  prodigies  of  valor  with  the  sword  the  king 
gave  him. 


LOVEWELL'S  EXPEDITION 

During  the  year  1724  the  Indians  had  become 
very  bold  and  had  made  numerous  forays  against 
tho  settlements,  killing  and  scalping  the  settlers. 
The  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  aroused  by 
these  killings,  offered  a  bounty  of  one  hundred 
pounds  for  every  Indian  scalp  taken.  This  was  quite 
a  fortune  in  those  days,  so  in  February  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year,  Capt.  John  Lovewell  of  Dunstable, 
with  a  force  of  forty  men,  surprised  and  killed 
ten  sleeping  Indians  on  the  shores  of  Lovewell's 
Pond  in  the  present  town  of  Wakefield,  N.  H. 
They  found  the  Indians  equipped  with  extra  blank¬ 
ets  and  snowshoes,  evidently  intending  to  raid 
the  settlements  and  take  captives  back  to  Canada. 
Lovewell  and  his  party  returned  to  Boston  in  great 
triumph,  bearing  the  scalps  before  them  on 
hoops,  Indian  fashion,  and  received  one  thousand 
pounds  for  the  ten  scalps. 

Two  months  later  he  set  out  again,  this  time 
with  a  force  of  46  men,  for  the  Indian  village  of 
Pegwagget.  Arriving  at  Ossipee  Lake,  he  built  a 
small  fort  as  a  refuge  in  case  of  disaster,  and 
left  a  few  men  to  guard  it.  Marching  on  with  34 
men,  he  reached  Lovewell's  Pond  in  Fryeburg,  Me., 
on  May  6th.  There  they  lay  encamped  a  couple  of 
days,  not  far  from  the  Indian  village  of  Pegwagget, 
not  knowing  just  how  to  proceed.  Finally  Saturday 
morning,  they  marched  to  the  north  end  of  the 
pond,  thinking  to  find  the  enemy  there.  Here  they 
hid  their  packs  in  some  pines  and  commenced  to 
advance  cautiously.  Noting  a  solitary  Indian  on 
a  point  of  land  that  jutted  into  the  pond,  they 
fired  on  him,  but  did  not  kill  him  until  he  had  re¬ 
turned  the  fire  and  mortally  wounded  Lovewell. 

While  this  had  been  going  on,  the  main  body  of 
Indians,  led  by  the  wily  Paugus,  had  tracked  the 
whites  to  their  pile  of  packs.  Upon  counting  them 
and  finding  that  his  braves  far  outnumbered  them, 
Paugus  decided  to  fight  and  formed  an  ambus¬ 
cade.  Lovewell's  men  now  starting  back  to  their 
packs,  ran  into  the  ambuscade  and  received  a 
deadly  volley,  which  wounded  Lovewell  a  second 
time  so  that  he  fell.  With  desperate  valor,  the 
rangers  now  charged  right  up  to  the  muzzles  of 
the  Indians'  guns,  but  this  cost  them  eight  killed 
besides  their  captain. 


There  were  now  23  men  left.  Their  situation  was 
desperate.  Their  packs  were  in  their  enemy's 
hands,  and  they  were  facing  the  entire  Sokosis 
trioe,  fifty  miles  from  the  nearest  settlement.  See¬ 
ing  that  the  Indians  were  closing  in  on  their  flanks, 
the  intrepid  band  retreated  step  by  step  to  the 
shores  of  the  pond,  where  they  took  up  a  position 
where  a  ridge  of  rocks  that  extended  into  the  pond 
was  on  their  left,  the  pond  in  their  rear  and  a 
brook  at  their  right.  Here  a  desperate  battle  now 
took  place  from  behind  the  trunks  of  the  pine 
trees,  the  Indians  howling  and  yelling  like  wolves, 
barking  like  dogs  and  making  all  kinds  of  hideous 
noises,  while  the  English  shouted  and  huzzahed. 

THE  DEATH  OF  PAUGUS 

After  the  fight  had  gone  on  for  a  long  time, 
one  of  the  rangers  stepped  down  to  the  pond  to 
cleanse  his  gun,  which  had  become  fouled  by  con¬ 
stant  firing.  Upon  emerging  on  the  shore,  he  found 
an  Indian  doing  the  same  thing  across  the  brook. 
This  Indian  was  the  dreaded  chief  Paugus.  Watch¬ 
ing  each  other  closely,  they  carefully  dried  their 
guns,  then  commenced  loading  at  the  same  time, 
the  balls  in  each  gun  being  sent  home  by  their 
ramrods  at  the  same  instant.  "Me  kill  urn,"  said 
Paugus,  starting  to  prime  his  gun  with  his  powder 
horn.  "The  Chief  lies,"  said  the  ranger,  striking 
the  breech  of  his  gun  sharply  on  the  beach,  where¬ 
upon  it  primed  itself,  being  badly  worn.  A  mo¬ 
ment  later  the  great  Paugus  lay  dead,  shot  through 
the  heart. 

The  deadly  battle  continued  till  dark,  when  the 
enemy  seemingly  withdrew,  but  the  rangers,  fear¬ 
ing  a  ruse,  stood  guard  till  midnight.  Then  leav¬ 
ing  loaded  guns  in  the  hands  of  their  wounded,  so 
that  they  could  sell  their  lives  dearly  on  the  mor¬ 
row,  they  divided  into  three  parties,  fearing  to 
leave  too  large  a  track  for  the  Indians  to  follow  on. 
One  of  the  parties  reached  the  fort  at  Ossipee, 
only  to  find  it  deserted.  It  seems  one  ranger  had 
proved  a  coward,  and  deserted  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fight,  and  fleeing  to  the  fort,  had  told  such 
a  fearful  tale,  that  the  defenders  all  struck  out  for 
home.  After  incredible  hardships  most  of  the  sur¬ 
vivors  of  the  battle  of  Lovewell's  Pond  reached 
home. 

The  Indians,  losing  their  renowned  leader, 
Paugus,  became  disheartened,  and  most  of  them 
withdrew  to  the  upper  waters  of  the  Connecticut 
and  eventually  to  St.  Francis,  though  a  few  strag¬ 
glers  remained  in  the  Mountains.  Thus  passed  the 
dreaded  Sokosis. 

CHOCORUA 

When  the  Sokosis  or  Pequaket  Indians  left  for 
Canada,  Chocorua  was  one  of  those  who  refused  to 
leave  the  ancient  home  of  his  people.  He  and  a 
few  companions  remained  behind.  He  became 
very  friendly  with  an  early  settler  of  Tamworth 
named  Campbell.  Cornelius  Campbell  was  a  very 
able  man,  but  having  been  a  supporter  of  Crom¬ 
well,  had  had  to  flee  to  America  upon  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  king.  He  sought  out  this  lonely  and 
remote  valley  at  the  base  of  Mt.  Chocorua  to 
escape  his  enemies.  Campbell's  wife  was  a  beau¬ 
tiful  woman  of  gentle  birth,  and  both  he  and  his 
wife  got  along  very  nicely  with  the  Indians  who 
followed  Chocorua  and  regarded  him  as  their 
prophet. 

Chocorua  had  a  son  nine  or  ten  years  of  age, 
to  whom  Mrs.  Campbell  had  occasionally  given 
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presents  and  had  so  won  the  boy's  affections  that 
he  was  an  almost  constant  visitor  to  their  little 
cabin.  So,  when  Chocorua  had  to  go  to  St.  Francis 
to  attend  the  Council  of  his  tribe,  he  left  his  son  in 
the  care  of  the  Campbells  till  his  return.  During 
his  absence,  the  boy  unfortunately  discovered  some 
poison  that  Campbell  had  prepared  to  kill  foxes 
with  and,  Indian-fashion,  he  drank  some  of  it  and 
died.  When  Chocorua  returned,  his  child  has  been 
buried  and  he,  blaming  Campbell  for  killing  the 
boy,  swore  vengeance.  The  settler  upon  returning 
from  his  work  in  the  field  one  day,  found  his  wife 
and  children  on  the  floor  of  the  cabin  scalped. 

The  rest  of  Chocorua's  companions  happened  to 
be  away  at  this  time  on  a  hunting  trip,  and  the 
settlers  had  noted  that  the  Chief  had  been  climb¬ 
ing  the  peak,  that  now  bears  his  name,  from  time 
to  time  to  look  for  signs  of  their  return.  So  here, 
finally,  Campbell  and  a  party  of  settlers  trailed 
him  and  commanded  him  to  throw  himself  over  the 
precipice  upon  the  rocks  below.  Chocorua  replied, 
"The  Great  Spirit  gave  life  to  Chocorua  and 
Chocorua  will  not  throw  it  away  at  the  command 
of  the  white  man."  "Then  hear  the  Great  Spirit 
speak  in  the  white  man's  thunder,"  said  Campbell 
and,  firing  on  him,  wounded  him  badly.  Raising 
himself  on  his  elbow,  Chocorua  then  delivered  his 
famous  curse. 

CHOCORUA'S  CURSE 

"A  curse  upon  ye  white  men!  May  the  Great 
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Spirit  curse  ye  when  he  speaks  in  the  clouds  and 
his  words  are  fire!  Chocorua  had  a  son  and  ye 
killed  him  while  the  sky  was  bright.  Lightning 
blast  your  crops!  Winds  and  fire  destroy  your 
dwellings!  The  evil  spirit  breathe  death  upon  your 
cattle!  Your  graves  lie  in  the  warpath  of  the 
Indians!  Panthers  howl  and  wolves  fatten  upon 
your  bones!  Chocorua  goes  to  the  Great  Spirit. 
His  curse  stays  with  the  white  men." 

This  curse  did  rest  on  the  settlement  for  many 
years.  The  Indians  tomahawked  and  scalped  them. 
The  winds  blasted  down  trees  on  their  houses. 
Their  crops  failed.  Their  cattle  sickened  and  died, 
and  at  last  the  remnants  of  the  settlement  were 
glad  to  move  elsewhere.  To  this  day  the  cattle 
of  this  valley  are  afflicted  with  a  strange  disease. 
Lately,  however,  scientists  have  discovered  that 
it  is  due  to  a  weak  solution  of  Muriate  of  Lime  in 
the  water  and  the  remedy  prescribed  is  common 
soapsuds. 

EXPLORATION  OF  CRYSTAL  HILLS 

Just  when  the  White  Mountains,  or  Crystal 
Hills,  as  the  early  settlers  called  them  (Agiochook 
or  Waumbekketmethna  by  the  Indians)  were  first 
noted  by  the  whites  is  a  matter  of  conjecture,  but 
Verrazo,  the  Florentine  navigator,  speaks  of  seeing 
them  in  1524  when  he  visited  the  site  of  Ports¬ 
mouth.  Champlain,  the  great  French  explorer, 
noted  them  in  1605  while  coasting  along  the  shores 
of  Maine.  It  was  not  till  1642,  however,  that  they 
were  definitely  explored.  In  June  of  that  year, 
Darby  Field  of  Pascataquack  or  Piscat,  now  Ports¬ 
mouth,  set  out  from  the  sea  coast  for  the  Crystal 
Hills.  He  journeyed  to  the  Indian  village  of  Peg- 
wagget,  where  he  was  joined  by  some  Indians,  who 
conducted  him  to  within  eight  miles  of  the  summit 
of  Mt.  Washington.  They  then  refused  to  go 
further,  for  fear  of  the  wrath  of  the  Great  Spirit, 
whose  abode  was  believed  to  be  on  top  of  that 
mountain.  Leaving  them  squatting  on  the  rocks, 
Darby  started  for  the  summit  alone,  when  two  of 
the  Indians,  braver  than  the  rest,  ran  after  him 
and  accompanied  him.  Winthrop's  account  of  the 
trip  from  there  on  in  the  quaint  language  of  the 
day  follows. 

"They  went  divers  times  through  the  thick  clouds 
for  a  good  space,  and  within  four  miles  of  the  top 


they  had  no  clouds,  but  very  cold.  By  the  way, 
among  the  rocks,  there  were  two  ponds,  one  a 
blackish  water  and  the  other  reddish.  The  top  of 
all  was  a  plain  about  sixty  feet  square.  On  the 
north  side  was  a  precipice,  as  they  could  scarcely 
discern  to  the  bottom.  They  had  neither  cloud  nor 
wind  at  the  top,  and  moderate  heat.  All  the 
country  about  him  seemed  a  level,  except  here 
and  there  a  hill  rising  above  the  rest,  but  far  be¬ 
neath  them.  He  saw  to  the  north  a  great  water 
which  he  judged  to  be  100  miles  broad,  but  could 
see  no  land  beyond  it.  The  sea  by  Saco  seemed  as 
if  it  had  been  within  twenty  miles.  He  also  saw  a 
great  sea  to  the  eastward,  which  he  judged  to  be 
the  Gulf  of  Canada.  He  saw  great  waters  in  parts 
to  the  westward  which  he  judged  to  be  the  great 
lake  which  Canada  River  comes  out  of.  He  found 
there  much  Muscovy  glass,  they  could  rive  out 
pieces  forty  feet  long  and  seven  or  eight  broad." 

It  is  now  evident  that  Darby  must  have  mis¬ 
taken  clouds  or  fog  that  he  saw  below  him  for 
large  bodies  of  water,  a  natural  mistake.  After 
picking  up  some  "crystals"  and  "shining  stones," 
he  and  his  companions  descended  the  mountain  and 
found  the  rest  of  the  party  drying  their  clothes  be¬ 
side  a  fire  of  pine  knots,  there  having  been  a 
heavy  thunder  shower  in  their  absence.  The 
Indians  were  very  much  astonished  to  see  them 
come  back  safely,  as  they  were  very  sure  the  thun¬ 
der  and  lightning  had  been  sent  by  the  Great 
Spirit  to  destroy  him  and  his  two  companions  for 
their  aud  acity  in  trespassing  on  the  sacred  confines 
of  Agiochook. 

JOSSELYN'S  ACCOUNT 

The  glowing  reports  Field  spread  of  the  great 
riches  to  be  found  in  the  mountains,  spurred  others 
on  to  explore,  and  that  same  year  Thomas  Gorges, 
Deputy  Governor  of  the  Colony,  made  the  ascent; 
but  as  an  early  report  had  it,  "they  found  nothing 
worth  their  pains."  John  Josselyn  in  1672  gave  an 
account  of  his  exploration  of  the  "Hills"  in  his 
New  England  Rarities  Discovered,  from  which  may 
be  quoted  the  following — 

"From  this  rocky  Hill  you  may  see  the  whole 
Country  round  about;  it  is  far  above  the  lower 
Clouds,  and  from  hence  we  beheld  a  Vapour  (like 
a  great  Pillar),  drawn  up  by  the  Sun  Beams  out  of 


a  great  Lake  or  Pond  into  the  Air,  where  it  was 
formed  into  a  Cloud.  The  country  beyond  these 
Hills  Northward  is  daunting  terrible,  being  full  of 
rocky  hills,  as  thick  as  Mole-hills  in  a  Meadow,  and 
cloathed  with  infinite  thick  woods." 

From  Josselyn  I  also  quote — "Ask  them  (the 
Indians)  whither  they  go  when  they  dye,  they  will 
tell  you,  pointing  their  finger  to  Heaven,  beyond 
the  White  Mountains,  and  they  do  hint  at  Noah's 
Floud,  as  may  be  conceived  by  a  story  they  have 
received  from  father  to  son,  time  out  of  mind,  that 
a  great  while  agon  their  country  was  drowned,  and 
all  the  people  and  other  creatures  in  it;  only  one 
Powaw  and  his  Webb  foreseeing  the  Floud  fled  to 
the  White  Mountains,  carrying  a  hare  with  them, 
and  so  escaped.  After  a  while  the  Powaw  sent 
the  Hare  away,  who  not  returning,  emboldened 
thereby,  they  descended  and  lived  many  years 
after,  and  had  many  children,  from  whom  the 
Countrie  was  filled  again  with  Indians." 

From  a  later  report  by  Josselyn  I  quote  his  de¬ 
scription  of  the  White  Mountain  section  as  "Rockie 
and  Mountanious,  full  of  tall  wood.  One  stately 
mountain  there  is  surmounting  the  rest,  about  four 
score  miles  from  the  sea.  Between  the  Mountains 
are  many  ample  rich  and  pregnant  valleys  as  ever 
eye  beheld,  beset  on  each  side  with  variety  of 
goodly  trees,  the  grass  man-high,  unmowed,  uneaten 
and  uselessly  withering.  Within  these  valleys  are 
spacious  lakes  or  ponds  well  stored  with  Fish  and 
Beavers;  the  original  of  all  the  great  Rivers  of  the 
Countrie."  Black  flies  he  said,  were  "so  numerous 
that  a  man  cannot  draw  his  breath  but  he  will 
suck  them  in."  He  also  adds,  "Some  suppose  the 
White  Mountains  were  first  raised  by  earthquakes. 
They  are  hollow,  as  may  be  guessed  by  the  re¬ 
sounding  of  the  rain  upon  the  level  on  the  top." 

THE  GREAT  CARBUNCLE 

The  Indians  believed  in  vast  treasures  of  pre¬ 
cious  stones  which  they  said  were  suspended  from 
big  cliffs  in  the  mountains.  Then  Darby  Field  to 
the  day  of  his  death  talked  of  dazzling  diamonds 
and  emeralds  that  blazed  and  flashed  in  the  moun¬ 
tains,  so  it  can  be  scarcely  wondered  at  that  the 
legend  of  the  great  carbuncle  came  to  be  uni¬ 
versally  believed.  This  great  garnet,  more  precious 
than  rubies,  was  supposed  to  have  been  hidden 
by  the  Indians  in  a  cave  under  the  shelving  edge 
of  a  cliff,  and  over  it  they  placed  an  evil  spirit 
to  stand  guard.  This  great  gem  was  so  brilliant 
that  it  made  the  blackest  midnight  as  bright  as 
noonday.  Its  flashing  rays  were  sometimes  to  be 
seen  scintillating  in  the  hills,  and  those  who  saw 
them  were  struck  with  a  peculiar  madness,  and  ever 
after  were  wont  to  wander  through  the  gloomy 
gorges  of  the  Crystal  Hills  in  search  of  it. 

As  one  early  writer  put  it — "According  to  the 
Indians,  on  the  highest  mountain,  suspended  from 
a  crag  overlooking  a  dismal  lake,  was  an  enor¬ 
mous  carbuncle,  which  many  declared  they  had 
seen  blazing  in  the  night  like  a  live  coal.  Some 
even  asserted  that  its  ruddy  glare  lighted  the  livid 
rocks  around  like  the  fire  of  a  midnight  encamp¬ 
ment,  while  by  day  it  emitted  rays,  like  the  sun, 
dazzling  to  look  upon.  And  this  extraordinary 
sight  they  declared  they  had  not  only  seen,  but 
seen  again  and  again. 

"It  is  true  that  the  Indians  did  not  hesitate  to 
declare  that  no  mortal  hand  could  hope  to  grasp 
the  great  fire-stone.  It  was,  said  they,  in  the 
special  guardianship  of  the  genius  of  the  mountain, 
who,  on  the  approach  of  human  footsteps,  troubled 
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the  waters  of  the  lake,  causing  a  dark  mist  to  rise, 
in  which  the  venturesome  mortal  became  bewil¬ 
dered,  and  then  hopelessly  lost.  Several  noted 
sorcerers  of  the  Pequakets,  made  foolhardy  by  their 
success  in  exorcising  evil  spirits,  so  far  conquered 
their  fears  as  to  ascend  the  mountain;  but  they 
never  returned,  and  had,  no  doubt,  expiated  their 
folly  by  being  transformed  into  stone,  or  flung 
headlong  from  some  stark  and  terrible  precipice." 

Another  story  relates  that  a  man  had  grown  old 
spending  his  life  searching  for  this  great  gem.  One 
day  he  succeeded  in  reaching  a  secluded  spot  high 
up  on  the  precipitous  sides  of  a  mountain  where  he 
had  never  been  before.  To  his  great  joy  there  was 
the  carbuncle  within  easy  reach,  blazing  into  his 
eyes  with  a  mad  brilliancy  that  seemed  to  turn  his 
blood  into  wine. 

He  had  rivals  who  were  searching  among  the 
ravines  below  and  one  of  these,  happening  to 
glance  up,  saw  him  kneeling  on  a  narrow  ledge  with 
his  arms  extended  as  if  in  rapture.  Upon  calling  to 
him  he  got  no  answer.  He  was  dead,  dead  of  joy 
and  triumph.  Even  as  those  below  were  looking, 
a  portion  of  the  immense  cliff  above  fell  with  a 
reverberating  roar  sweeping  him  and  the  Carbuncle 
in  its  path,  as  it  bounded  down  from  crag  to  crag 
in  a  trail  of  fire,  and  finally  quenched  itself  in  the 
limpid  waters  of  the  Lake  of  the  Clouds.  From  that 
day  to  this  its  waters  have  been  dark  and  sullen  but 
at  times  even  to  this  day  a  ruddy  glow  may  be 
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discerned  within  its  depths. 

Hawthorne  heard  these  tales  when  he  was  a 
guest  at  Ethan  Allen  Crawford's  hotel  on  Giant's 
Grave  and  used  it  in  writing  his  famous  story  "The 
Great  Carbuncle."  This  same  Crawford  reports  as 
late  as  his  time  that  a  party  of  explorers  started 
from  his  hotel  in  search  of  these  great  treasures. 
Ice  and  frost  crystals  flash  through  these  Hills  to 
this  day  and  this  is  probably  the  basis  of  this 
legend. 

As  the  increasing  hostilities  of  the  French  and 
Indian  Wars  came  on,  it  became  very  dangerous 
to  try  to  penetrate  into  the  Crystal  Hills.  They 
gradually  became  pushed  into  the  background  and 
were  shrouded  with  mystery,  so  much  so,  that  in 
time,  many  of  the  settlers  actually  forgot  that 
Mount  Washington  had  ever  been  explored.  The 
white  frontiers  were  pushed  back  until  No.  4,  now 
Charlestown,  on  the  Connecticut  River  and  Rum- 
ford,  now  Concord,  became  the  two  most  northerly 
points  of  settlement.  Not  that  the  English  did  not 
make  settlements  farther  north,  but  the  frequent 
Indian  war  parties,  scalping  and  taking  prisoners, 
drove  them  back. 


very  high,  set  fire  to  all  the  old  fences  and  to  a 
neighboring  log  cabin,  so  that  in  a  very  short  time, 
the  fort  was  completely  surrounded  by  flames.  Fire 
arrows  were  also  discharged  setting  the  fort  itself 
on  fire  in  many  places.  The  defenders  dug  ditches 
under  the  bottom  of  the  stockade,  so  that  they 

could  crawl  under  and  throw  water  with  buckets 

from  the  outside  at  the  blazing  structure  without 
getting  shot.  In  this  way,  by  incessant  labor,  they 
managed  to  keep  the  fort  from  burning  down. 

All  this  failing,  the  Indians  filled  a  cart  with 

wood  and  setting  it  on  fire,  rolled  it  down  towards 
the  fort.  Finally,  tiring  of  the  siege,  they  pro¬ 

posed  a  parley  and  offered  the  defenders  their 
lives  and  food  enough  to  take  them  to  Montreal, 
where  they  would  take  them  as  prisoners.  Capt. 
Stevens  assembled  his  men  and  put  it  to  the  vote 
and  the  answer  was  that  they  were  determined 
to  fight  it  out  to  the  last  man.  Finally  on  the 
fifth  day,  as  the  Indians  were  getting  restless,  the 
enemy  retired. 

This  heroic  defense  of  the  gateway  to  the  settle¬ 
ments  was  truly  an  American  Thermopylae  and  is 
a  page  in  our  early  history  that  is  too  little  known. 


Most  of  these  raids  started  from  St.  Francis  in 
Quebec  and  two  well  travelled  routes  were  used 
by  the  Indians  to  descend  on  the  settlements.  One 
of  these  was  down  Lake  Champlain  to  Otter  Creek, 
then  up  this  stream  to  the  height  of  land  somewhere 
in  the  vicinity  of  Rutland,  Vt.,  and  then  down  the 
Black  River  valley  to  its  junction  with  the  Connecti¬ 
cut.  The  other  route  lay  up  the  St.  Francis  River 
to  its  head  waters,  then  by  way  of  La^e  Memohre- 
magog  they  crossed  over  to  the  Nulhegan  River 
and  down  this  to  the  upper  waters  of  the  Connecti¬ 
cut,  and  so  on  down  to  No.  4  again.  From  No.  4 
they  crossed  overland  to  Rumford  and  the  vallev 
of  the  Merrimac  or  else  down  stream  to  the  river 
settlements  of  Massachusetts. 

THE  FORT  AT  No.  4 

In  1743  No.  4  was  settled  and  a  fort  erected  to 
protect  the  frontier  and  four  years  later  Caot. 
Stevens  with  thirty  rangers  heroically  defended  the 
place  against  700  French  and  Indians  for  five  days. 
The  invaders,  finding  they  could  not  overcome  the 
English  with  musketry  fire,  and  the  wind  being 


Another  noted  raid  on  No.  4  occurred  in  1754. 
The  night  before  the  attack,  there  had  been  a  gay 
party  in  the  cabin  of  Capt.  Johnson,  whose  log 
house  was  the  most  northerly  one  in  the  settlement. 
Everybody  had  a  gay  time  celebrating  his  return 
from  a  trip  down  river.  Retiring  late,  the  captain 
was  aroused  at  sunrise  by  a  neighboring  carpenter 
knocking  at  his  door,  havinq  come  according  to 
agreement  to  do  some  work  for  him.  As  the  captain 
opened  the  door  to  let  him  in,  Indians  pushed  bv 
and  rushed  in.  After  binding  the  captain  and 
pulling  the  women  folks  out  of  their  beds,  they 
plundered  the  house  and  set  out  with  seven  cap¬ 
tives.  Mrs.  Johnson  was  in  a  pitiable  condition, 
beinq  with  child,  but  happening  to  catch  an  old 
horse  on  the  meadow  as  they  were  leaving,  they 
permitted  her  to  ride.  Pushing  on  all  that  day, 
they  made  camp  that  niqht  not  far  from  Mt. 
Ascutney.  The  following  day  Mrs.  Johnson  gave 
birth  to  her  baby  and  the  party  halted,  but  the 
next  morning,  weak  as  she  was,  she  was  forced  to 
qet  on  the  horse  and  ride.  She  was,  however,  per¬ 
mitted  every  hour  to  get  off  the  horse  and  rest  a 


few  moments  on  the  ground.  A  day  or  two  later, 
running  out  of  food,  the  horse  was  killed  and  eaten 
with  great  relish  by  the  entire  party.  Mrs.  John¬ 
son  now  tried  to  walk,  but  the  exertion  was  too 
much  and  she  fainted.  The  Indians  then  made  a 
pack  saddle  for  her  husband's  back  and  he  man¬ 
aged  to  carry  her  through  the  rest  of  the  day. 

In  this  manner  the  party  finally  managed  to  cross 
Vermont  and  reach  Lake  Champlain,  and  from 
there  they  went  by  boat  to  St.  Francis.  They  were 
purchased  from  the  Indians  by  the  French  and 
after  several  years  were  either  ransomed  or  per¬ 
mitted  to  return  home. 

ROGER'S  RANGERS 

For  fifty  years  the  St.  Francis  Indians  had  held 
back  the  settlement  of  northern  New  Hampshire 
and  Vermont.  Remnants  of  broken  tribes  formerly 
lead  by  Kancamagus,  Paugus  and  other  noted 
sachems,  had  fled  there  for  security  and  they  made 
up  a  very  vicious  lot  of  Indians  whose  hostility  to 
the  English  was  never-ending.  ..In  October  1759, 
Maj.  Rogers,  of  the  famous  Rogers  Rangers,  was 
sent  with  200  men  to  root  out  this  Indian  strong¬ 
hold  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  Starting  at  Crown 
Point  on  Lake  Champlain,  they  rowed  up  the  lake 
to  Missiquoi  Bay,  where,  leaving  their  boats  and 
provisions  under  guard,  they  struck  off  into  the 
spruce  thickets  and  swamps  towards  St.  Francis. 
Two  days  later  their  rear  guard  caught  up  to  them 
and  reported  that  300  French  and  Indians  had 
seized  their  boats  and  provisions  and  were  on  their 
trail.  Pushing  at  top  speed  through  a  seemingly 
never-ending  morass  of  swamps  and  woods,  they 
finally  reached  higher  ground,  and  on  the  22 d  day 
after  leaving,  were  within  three  miles  of  the  village. 
Their  force  was  now  reduced  to  142  men.  Scouts 
were  sent  on  in  advance  to  look  things  over,  and 
the  following  morning  at  daybreak  the  village  was 
attacked  in  three  directions.  There  had  been  a 
wedding  amongst  the  Indians  the  night  before,  and 
about  all  of  them  were  either  drunk  or  in  a  deep 
sleep  when  the  attack  came,  so  that  the  surprise 
was  complete. 

The  slaughter  was  terrific  and  most  of  the 
Indians  were  killed.  The  Rangers  were  infuriated 
by  seeing  over  600  scalps  of  English  settlers,  hang¬ 
ing  and  rattling  in  the  wind  before  their  lodges. 

While  the  sack  of  St.  Francis  was  going  on,  a 
number  of  Indians  sought  shelter  in  the  little  chapel 
of  the  settlement.  When  the  Rangers  burst  the 
heavy  door  open,  they  were  astounded  to  find  the 
church  all  aglow  with  soft  candle  light  and  the 
holy  vessels  of  gold  and  silver  gleaming  on  the 
altar.  A  tall  friar  stood  with  his  arms  crossed  and 
behind  h  im  crouched  the  half-crazed  savages.  At 
the  command  of  the  Rangers  to  surrender,  he 
refused,  and  instead,  asked  them  what  they  wanted 
in  the  house  of  God.  Exasperated  at  the  delay,  as 
every  moment  was  precious,  they  opened  fire  and 
for  ten  minutes  slaughter  prevailed.  Then  quiet, 
all  the  Indians  having  been  killed.  Seizing  the 
golden  candlesticks  and  a  silver  image  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  that  weighed  ten  pounds,  they 
emerged  from  the  church  and  fired  it. 

MANITOU'S  VOICE 

While  this  butchery  was  going  on,  some  of  the 
Ran  qers  claim  to  have  heard  a  voice  from  the  heap 
of  dead  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  which  chilled  their 
hearts,  saying  "The  Great  Spirit  of  the  Abenaquis 
will  scatter  darkness  in  the  path  of  the  accursed 
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Pale-faces.  Hunger  walks  before,  and  Death 
strikes  their  trail.  Their  wives  weep  for  the  warriors 
that  do  not  return.  Manitou  is  angry  when  the 
dead  speak.  The  dead  have  spoken." 

Taking  the  treasure  from  the  Church  and  what 
else  they  could  conveniently  carry  and  remain  in 
light  marching  order,  they  hurriedly  retreated  up 
the  St.  Francis  River,  expecting  the  main  body  of 
French  and  Indians  to  be  on  their  heels  at  any 
moment.  They  kept  together  for  eight  days 
until  they  had  gotten  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake 
Memphremagog.  Here  completely  out  of  food 
and  almost  starving  they  divided  into  small  parties 
in  an  effort  to  find  food.  One  of  the  parties  ran 
into  a  hostile  band  of  Indians  and  were  all  killed, 
after  suffering  horrible  tortures,  but  the  rest  of 
them  managed  to  strike  across  to  the  upper 
Connecticut  River  after  incredible  hardships.  It  is 
said  that  Rogers  planned  to  reach  Fort  Wentworth, 
which  he  had  built  four  years  previously  by  order 
of  Gov.  Wentworth  at  the  mouth  of  the  Upper 
Ammonoosuc  where  it  joins  the  Connecticut,  in 
Lower  Stratford,  and  stay  there  a  few  days  till  his 
party  had  recovered.  Fort  Wentworth  had  been 
abandoned  when  it  was  found  that  it  was  not  on 
the  route  between  No.  4  and  Lake  Champlain,  as 
had  been  first  supposed  and  when  Rogers  reached 
it  on  his  retreat,  doubtless  it  was  more  or  less  in 
ruins.  There  is  an  old  tradition  in  Lancaster  that 
most  of  the  parties  with  Maj.  Rogers  did  meet  at 
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Fort  Wentworth  and  waited  three  days  for  strag 
glers  to  come  in  before  starting  down  the  river. 

In  any  event,  the  main  body  of  the  Rangers  with 
Rogers  finally  reached  the  junction  of  the  Lower 
Ammonoosuc  and  the  Connecticut,  opposite  Wells 
River,  just  skin  and  bones.  When  the  French  cap¬ 
tured  his  boats  at  Missiquoi  Bay,  Rogers  had  sent 
word  back  to  Crown  Point  to  have  food  and 
supplies  sent  to  the  junction  of  the  rivers  at  Wells 
River  from  No.  4.  The  supplies  were  sent,  but  the 
young  officer  in  command,  hearing  the  rifles  of  the 
Rangers  in  the  distance,  mistook  them  for  Indians, 
and  without  waiting  to  investigate,  pushed  off  down 
river  with  his  party,  leaving  Rogers  to  his  fate. 
The  Major  managed  to  build  a  raft  and  taking  two 
of  his  best  men,  finally  reached  No.  4  just  as  they 
were  all  on  the  point  of  starving.  A  canoe  was 
immediately  despatched  with  supplies  and  rescued 
the  remainder  of  the  men  who  had  been  left  at 
Wells  River. 

For  the  rest  of  the  party,  however,  the  prophecy 
uttered  in  the  chapel  proved  to  be  only  too  true. 
Some  guns,  thought  to  have  belonged  to  the  party, 
were  found  at  the  head  of  Fifteen  Miles  Falls  on 
the  Connecticut  in  after  years  by  early  settlers.  It 
is  thought  that  the  Indians  overtook  one  of  the 
parties  here  and  in  the  fight  that  ensued,  some 
were  killed,  and  to  keep  the  guns  from  getting  in 
the  hands  of  the  Indians,  the  Rangers  put  them  in 
the  river.  A  Toledo  blade  was  found  on  Meeting 
House  Hill  in  Lancaster  that  also  doubtless 
belonged  to  them. 

THE  RATTLESNAKE  FANG 

Another  party  of  nine  Rangers  trusted  themselves 
to  an  Indian  guide  who  offered  to  take  them 
through  the  Great  Pass  (Crawford  Notch)  to  the 
settlements  below.  Their  guide  led  them  up  the 
Connecticut  from  Fifteen  Miles  Falls  to  Israel's 
River  at  Lancaster,  and  then  up  this  stream  to  the 
deep,  snow  laden  ravines  in  which  it  rises  on  the 
northerly  slopes  of  the  White  Mountains.  Here  he 
told  them  he  could  not  go  further,  as  he  dared  not 
enter  the  domains  of  the  Great  Spirit  of  Agiochook, 
but  he  made  a  rude  map  on  birchbark  and  gave  it 
to  their  leader,  showing  how  to  get  to  the  pass. 
As  he  did  so  he  apparently  accidentally  scratched 


his  hand,  but  it  later  developed  he  had  scratched 
him  with  the  poison  fang  of  a  rattlesnake.  The 
poison  shortly  did  its  fatal  work  and  under  its 
influence,  their  leader  threw  himself  to  death  over 
a  precipice.  The  rest  of  the  party  now  decided  to 
hide  the  silver  image,  which  they  had  been  carrying, 
in  a  cave  and  try  to  get  through  the  mountains  in 
light  marching  order.  The  map  proved  to  be  false 
and  after  wandering  around  a  few  days  they  all 
succumbed  to  hunger  and  cold,  except  one.  When 
finally  rescued  he  had  been  crazed  by  his  expe¬ 
rience,  and  in  his  knapsack  was  a  piece  of  human 
flesh  that  had  sustained  him  in  the  last  eight  days 
of  his  wanderings. 

Years  later  some  hunters  found  a  barkless  spot 
on  a  pine  tree,  at  the  mouth  of  a  wild  ravine,  on 
which  had  been  carved  some  message  that  was 
now  almost  obliterated  by  the  weather.  Under  the 
tree  were  some  rusty  buttons,  a  small  copper  kettle 
and  the  metal  parts  of  a  gun.  At  the  foot  of  a 
steep  bank  six  rusty  gun  barrels  were  found  with 
what  might  have  been  the  remains  of  a  pile  of 
knapsacks.  A  little  later  another  hunter,  taking 
shelter  in  a  cave  from  a  storm,  discovered  a  hatchet 
deeply  covered  with  rust  under  a  stone  cairn  and  a 
roll  of  birchbark  covered  with  the  wax  of  wild  bees. 
In  the  roll  was  an  Indian-tanned  fawn  skin  covered 
with  mysterious  characters. 

The  golden  candle  sticks  were  found  gleaming 
in  a  swamp  near  Lake  Memphremagog  in  1816. 
Though  much  searching  has  been  made  for  the 
silver  image,  it  has  never  been  found  and  doubtless 
still  lies  hidden  somewhere  on  the  northern  slopes 
of  the  Crystal  Hills.  One  hunter,  while  camping 
in  this  vicinity,  claimed  to  have  been  awakened  by 
a  deep  voice  crying  "That  pagan  treasure  of  St. 
Francis  may  not  remain  a  secret  of  adventure  till 
the  Great  Spirit's  thunder  dies  out  on  the  crags  of 
Agiochook."  Just  what  this  message  was  meant 
to  mean  nobody  seems  to  know,  but  then  thunder 
still  roars  over  the  crags  of  Agiochook. 

Another  beautiful  legend  has  it  that  years  after¬ 
wards,  a  hunter  happened  to  camp  on  a  spot  very 
near  where  the  unfortunate  Rangers  perished,  and 
as  he  fell  asleep,  he  saw  a  vision.  A  great  Gothic 
stone  church  slowly  revealed  itself  out  of  the  mists, 
and  when  its  walls  parted,  he  saw  within  a  luminious 


altar  from  which  rose  fragrant  incense  smoke,  and 
before  which  kneeled  dusky  Indians  in  worship. 
Then  the  mists  seemed  to  close  and  shut  out  the 
church,  and  he  saw  slowly  marching  by  him,  nine 
men  clad  in  tattered  garments,  and  apparently  in 
the  last  stages  of  starvation.  Before  them  moved 
a  shining  silver  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  as  they 
glided  slowly  down  the  steep  rocks  beside  a  brook. 
As  they  disappeared  from  sight,  a  mocking  laug.'i 
roused  him  from  his  sleep. 

JOHN  STARK 

In  the  spring  of  1752,  John  Stark,  who  later  was 
to  be  known  as  Gen.  John  Stark  of  the  battle  of 
Bennington  fame,  went  trapping  with  some  com¬ 
panions  up  Baker's  River,  where  the  present  town 
of  Rumney  now  lies.  Though  it  was  supposed  to 
be  a  time  of  peace,  they  ran  into  a  party  of 
Indians  and  Stark  and  one  of  his  companions  named 
Eastman  were  taken  prisoners  on  the  shores  of 
Stinson  Lake.  The  Indians  started  for  home  by  way 
of  the  upper  Connecticut,  stopping  at  various 
points  to  hunt  and  trap.  They  went  right  through 
the  beautiful  Cohoss  Meadows,  and  as  far  as  is 
known,  Stark  and  his  companion  were  the  first 
whites  to  view  this  country.  When  they  were  later 
ransomed,  their  glowing  accounts  of  this  section 
lead  to  its  rapid  settlement,  as  soon  as  the  danger 
of  French  and  Indian  raids  was  over. 

As  Stark  and  Eastman  approached  St.  Francis, 
they  were  each  informed  they  would  have  to  run 
the  gauntlet,  and  each  was  made  to  repeat  a  sen¬ 
tence  in  Algonquin  till  he  had  memorized  it.  This 
sentence  they  were  to  yell  at  the  top  of  their  voices 
as  they  ran  between  the  assembled  lines  of  Indians. 
Neither  understood  the  meaning  of  the  words. 
Eastman's  turn  came  first  and  he  was  nearly  killed 
by  the  kicks  and  blows  he  received  before  he  got 
through.  Stark  expected  as  much  or  worse,  but 
was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  he  had  a  very  easy 
time  of  it.  He  noted  the  young  Indian  squaws 
were  crowding  up  to  him  after  it  was  over,  and  that 
the  older  Indians  were  doubled  up  with  laughter. 
Later,  when  they  learned  the  meaning  of  the  words, 
all  was  clear.  Eastman  was  yelling  "I  will  beat  all 
your  young  men."  Stark,  "I  will  kiss  all  your  young 
maidens. 

Stark  was  handed  a  hoe  and  told  to  hoe  some 
corn.  At  first  he  deliberately  hoed  the  corn  out 
by  the  roots,  but  seeing  that  was  not  doing  him 
any  good,  he  threw  his  hoe  into  the  river,  and  told 
the  Indians  that  that  was  squaw's  work  and  not  fit 
for  warriors.  Instead  of  killing  him,  they  admired 
his  pluck  and  shortly  adopted  him  into  their  tribe 
calling  him  the  "Young  Chief." 

SETTLING  THE  NORTH  COUNTRY 

The  sense  of  relief  that  came  over  the  outlying 
settlements,  when  St.  Francis  was  destroyed  and 
Canada  fell  to  the  English,  is  hard  to  realize  today. 
At  once  veritable  land  boom  set  in  and  no  longer 
fearing  the  Indians,  the  settlers  moved  rapidly  into 
the  fertile  lands  of  the  upper  Connecticut.  During 
the  year  1761  Gov.  Wentworth  granted  no  less 
than  60  charters  for  new  towns  along  both  sides  of 
that  stream.  Each  township  was  divided  up  into 
forty  or  fifty  shares,  one  share  going  to  the  first 
settled  hninister,  another  to  the  Church  of  England, 
two  to  Gov.  Wentworth  himself  and  so  on.  So  the 
more  towns  he  granted  the  richer  the  Governor 
grew  and  he  wasn't  at  all  bashful  about  it.  In  fact 
he  granted  tracts  in  the  disputed  territory  of 
Vermont  which  New  York  state  claimed.  The  New 
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Hampshire  settlers  poured  in,  bought  land  in  the 
grants,  and  after  they  were  nicely  settled,  the  King 
decided  in  favor  of  New  York  and  they  were  told 
they  would  have  to  buy  their  land  all  over  again 
from  New  York.  This  led  to  armed  rebellion  in 
the  disputed  Vermont  territory  and  the  formation 
of  the  Green  Mountain  Boys,  who  at  the  start 
were  outlaws  against  the  constituted  authority  of 
New  York. 

On  the  upper  Connecticut  two  grants  would  be 
made  simultaneously,  one  on  each  side  of  the  river, 
and  most  of  the  towns  were  named  for  the  royal 
house  of  Lancaster  in  England,  as  Lancaster, 
Northumberland,  etc.  By  1763  grants  had  been 
made  as  far  north  as  Northumberland  and 
Maidstone,  Vt. 

THE  UPPER  CONNECTICUT 

For  a  long  time  the  source  of  this  river  was  un¬ 
known.  It  is  related  of  Cotton  Mather,  the  early 
Puritan  divine,  that  in  speaking  of  an  ecclesiastical 
controversy  he  said,  "It  is  almost  as  much  of  a 
mystery  as  the  source  of  the  Connecticut."  It 
actually  rises  in  a  small  pond,  only  a  few  acres  in 
extent,  close  to  the  Canadian  boundary  line.  This 
little  pond  is  2500  feet  above  sea  level  and  is 
known  as  the  Fourth  Connecticut  Lake. 

The  Indi  ans  called  this  beautiful  stream  Quoneh- 
ta-cut,  or  "long  tidal  river"  and  from  their  name  it 
gets  its  present  title.  For  360  miles  it  flows  to  the 
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sea,  through  fertile  meadows  most  of  the  way.  Its 
scenery,  especially  through  the  northern  reaches,  is 
unsurpassed,  with  rugged  mountains,  beautiful  inter¬ 
vales  and  numerous  waterfalls  and  rapids.  Many 
writers  have  called  it  "The  Rhine  of  New  England" 
and  others,  The  Beautiful  River."  The  Indians 
called  the  Coos  Meadows,  Coo-ash-auke,  which  is 
generally  taken  to  have  meant  "the  crooked  place," 
due  to  the  many  large  oxbows  the  river  makes  as  it 
twists  and  turns  through  the  valley. 

It  is  said  that  until  Stark  and  his  companion  were 
taken  north  through  the  Cohoss  intervales,  the 
Indians  never  allowed  a  white  man  to  set  foot  on 
this  territory.  Before  the  last  French  and  Indian 
War,  Gov.  Wentworth  attempted  to  survey  and 
settle  the  I  ower  Cohoss  aroun  d  Haverhill,  but  the 
Indians  threatened  reprisals  on  the  settlements  and 
the  expedition  was  withdrawn. 

While  the  red  men  had  a  well  known  rendezvous 
for  war  parties  on  the  big  Ox  Bow  at  Haverhill, 
they  do  not  seem  to  have  any  important  villages  in 
this  section,  but  merely  used  it  as  a  hunting  ground 
and  the  river  as  a  highway.  This  was  probably  due 
to  the  fact  that  it  was  a  disputed  territory  between 
the  Mohawks  of  New  York  and  our  New  England 
Indians.  Vermont  had  no  Indian  settlements  for 
a  like  reason.  In  fact  the  Mohawks  considered 
Vermont  to  be  their  private  preserve  for  trapping 
beaver  in. 

FLAT  BOATS  AND  CANALS 

As  there  were  no  roads  at  this  time  through  the 
White  Mountains,  it  was  natural  for  the  settlers  to 
go  round  them  and  up  the  Connecticut  River  and 
settle  its  valley  early,  since  they  could  always 
transport  goods  by  boat  or  by  sled  if  the  river  were 
frozen  over.  The  lower  valley  from  Wells  River 
down  shortly  became  a  great  river  highway,  up  and 
down  which  goods  were  taken  to  tidewater.  Flat- 
boats  were  used,  and  at  first,  ox  teams  carried  the 
merchandise  around  the  different  falls.  A  little 
later,  locks  were  built  so  that  goods  could  be  taken 
from  the  coast  as  far  north  as  Wells  River,  without 
transhipping.  These  boats  were  generally  equipped 
with  a  large  mainsail,  and  when  the  wind  permitted, 
they  moved  with  its  aid.  At  other  times,  they  were 
poled  by  men  who  were  called  "spike  pole  men" 


who  shoved  the  boats  up  the  river  in  this  way,  but 
with  a  great  amount  of  labor. 

At  the  close  of  the  Colonial  period,  the  river  was 
a  very  busy  place  with  boats  hauling  iron,  salt, 
molasses  and  rum  up  river,  and  returning  with 
shingles,  potash  and  other  country  products  to 
Hartford  and  below,  where  they  were  put  on  vesseTs 
for  Europe.  Household  goods  were  also  transported 
up  river  to  the  new  settlements.  After  the  locks 
were  introduced,  large  freight  boats  were  con¬ 
structed,  some  being  70  feet  in  length  and  13  feet 
wide  with  a  cabin  and  a  large  sail,  which  could 
carry  thirty  or  forty  tons  of  freight.  The  boats 
travelled  only  in  the  day  time,  tieing  up  to  shore 
whenever  night  came.  The  time  generally  required 
to  go  from  Wells  River  to  Hartford  was  ten  days 
down  and  20  days  back,  although  occasionally  a 
round  trip  was  made  in  25  days. 

This  was  the  era  of  canals,  and  plans  were  made 
to  connect  Lancaster  with  Wells  River  around  the 
15  Miles  Falls.  Another  canal  was  planned  to  con¬ 
nect  with  Lake  Memphremagog  and  in  1827  Gov. 
Clinton  came  on  from  New  York  to  advise  on 
putting  a  canal  through  from  the  river  to  Lake 
Champlain.  The  Connecticut,  at  that  time,  was 
somewhat  like  the  Mississippi  before  the  Civil  War, 
only  on  a  smaller  scale.  The  various  landings  along 
the  river  became  the  gathering  places  for  towns- 
folks  and  villagers  who  came  to  see  the  boats  come 
in.  The  "River  Gods,"  as  they  called  the  expert 
boat  men,  were  a  merry  crew  and  when  their  boats 
were  sailing  with  the  wind  and  poling  not  necessary, 
their  mellow  songs  could  be  heard  echoing  over  the 
hills.  This  colorful  era  ended  about  1830,  when 
the  railroads  started  to  build  and  very  shortly  drove 
boating  off  the  river. 

FIRST  STEAMBOAT 

Capt.  Samuel  Morey  of  Orford,  N.  H.,  a 
prosperous  farmer,  was  the  first  man  to  invent  a 
steamboat  propelled  by  paddle  wheels.  20  years 
before  Fulton's  "Clermont"  sailed  on  the  Hudson, 
John  Fitch,  further  down  this  same  valley  at 
Windsor,  Conn.,  invented  a  successful  steamboat 
that  operated  with  movable  paddles.  Six  years 
later  Morey  made  a  small  boat  with  his  own  hands 


just  large  enough  for  himself  and  one  companion 
that  ran  with  one  paddle  wheel.  One  Sunday 
morning  in  the  summer  of  1793,  waiting  till  his 
neighbors  had  all  gone  to  church  to  avoid  notice, 
he  and  his  companion  successfully  ran  his  little  boat 
by  steam  up  and  down  the  river  between  Fairlee 
and  Orford.  Later  he  invented  the  principle  of 
running  a  boat  with  two  paddle  wheels,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  boat  with  a  shaft  between,  such 
as  was  later  used  on  the  Hudson.  Morey  never 
realized  anything  on  his  invention,  and  Fulton  later 
patented  the  principle  that  Morey  had  discovered. 
To  the  day  of  his  death,  Morey  claimed  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  the  paddle  wheel  steamboat,  but  he  never 
grew  embittered  over  it.  It  is  said  that  his  original 
boat  was  later  sunk  in  Fairlee  Pond,  now  called 
Lake  Morey  in  Fairlee.  Efforts  have  been  made  to 
recover  it  but  without  avail. 

While,  as  shown,  the  fertile  Coos  meadows  along 
the  Connecticut  River  had  been  settled,  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  most  of  the  territory  to  the  north  of 
the  White  Mountains  was  seriously  delayed  by  the 
lack  of  a  good  route  through  to  the  coast.  A  long 
detour  had  to  be  made,  either  to  the  right  or  left, 
going  clear  around  them,  and  it  was  too  costly  to 
transport  most  farm  produce  that  way.  It  is  true, 
occasional  hunters  had  scaled  the  mountains  and 
reached  the  settlements  to  the  south,  but  at  a  great 
risk.  So,  many  inducements  had  been  offered  to 
anyone  who  would  find  a  practical  route  through. 

DISCOVERY  OF  CRAWFORD  NOTCH 

Timothy  Nash,  an  early  settler  of  Lancaster,  while 
out  hunting  on  the  side  of  Cherry  Mountain  in  1771, 
climbed  a  tall  tree  in  search  of  a  moose,  and  saw 
what  he  thought  looked  like  a  depression  in  the 
mountain  wall  to  the  south.  Exploring  in  that 
direction,  he  shortly  came  to  the  headwaters  of  the 
Saco.  He  followed  that  stream  down  to  what  is 
now  called  the  Gate  of  the  Notch,  where  he  found 
a  rocky  barrier  through  which  the  stream  flowed. 
Noting  that  a  reasonable  amount  of  work  would 
clear  a  road  through  these  rocks,  he  climbed  over 
them  and  made  his  way  down  the  valley  of  the 
Saco  through  the  Notch  and  on  to  Portsmouth, 
where  he  related  his  discovery  to  Gov.  Wentworth. 
The  wary  governor,  fearing  deception  in  the  matter, 
made  him  a  proposition,  that  if  he  would  get  a 
horse  down  through  the  pass  from  Jefferson,  and 
bring  him  to  him,  he  would  grant  him  a  tract  of 
land  at  the  head  of  the  Notch  now  known  as  Nash 
and  Sawyer's  Location.  The  governor  even  went 
further  and  told  him  he  would  pay  for  the  horse, 
when  Nash  raised  that  objection. 

Realizing  he  had  a  difficult  task  on  his  hands, 
Nash  enlisted  the  help  of  a  brother  hunter  named 
Sawyer,  and  with  the  aid  of  rope  and  tackle,  they 
managed  to  lower  a  horse  over  the  projecting  cliffs 
and  huge  rocks  and  get  him  through  the  Notch. 
Sawyer,  as  he  lowered  the  old  horse  over  the  last 
obstruction,  before  coming  out  on  to  the  intervales 
at  Bartlett,  d  ran  k  the  last  drop  of  rum  from  his 
flask,  and  breaking  it  on  the  rock,  called  it  Sawyer's 
Rock,  which  name  it  bears  to  this  day. 

Upon  their  presenting  themselves  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernor,  (their  horse  was  skin  and  bones  by  that  time) 
he  was  true  to  his  word  and  he  presented  them  with 
a  purse  of  gold  and  made  the  grant,  which  included 
all  the  territory  from  the  upper  Gateway  of  the 
Notch  to  beyond  the  present  Fabyan  House,  2184 
acres.  This  discovery  proved  to  be  of  inestimable 
value  to  the  North  Country,  and  before  long  a 
cr  ude  road  had  been  built  through  the  Notch  with 
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the  proceeds  of  a  Tory  estate.  It  proved  to  be  a 
fearfully  rough  road,  crossing  the  Saco  no  less  than 
32  times,  and  in  several  places  the  horses  had  to  be 
pulled  up  and  lowered  down  with  ropes.  It  is 
recorded  that  on  one  occasion  a  horse  lost  its 
balance,  the  road  being  so  steep,  and  fell  over 
backwards  down  the  hill.  Poor  as  it  was,  however, 
it  was  much  preferable  to  going  clear  around  the 
mountains. 


TRAVEL  THROUGH  THE  NOTCH 

A  sort  of  land  sled  was  generally  used  in  the 
Notch.  This  was  made  by  harnessing  two  long 
poles,  one  to  each  side  of  a  horse,  and  allowing 
the  heavier  ends  to  drag  on  the  ground.  On  cross 
pieces  in  the  center  of  this  crude  conveyance,  could 
be  lashed  their  freight.  With  this  equipment, 
teamsters  could  go  over  the  roughest  of  roads  which 
would  be  impassable  to  wagons.  A  barrel  of 
tobacco  from  the  meadows  at  Lancaster  was  the 
first  freight  taken  over  this  road  down  through 
the  Notch.  Then  a  Portland  house  offered  a  barrel 
of  rum  to  anybody  who  would  successfully  carry  it 
up  through  the  Notch.  Capt.  Rosebrook,  an  early 
pioneer  in  this  section,  volunteered  and  succeeded 
in  getting  it  up  through  to  the  Ammonoosuc 
Meadows,  though  it  had  been  sampled  pretty  freely 
by  "those  who  helped  manage  the  affair"  and  was 
in  a  rather  reduced  condition  when  it  arrived. 

In  1803  the  tenth  Turnpike  Road  in  New  Hamp- 
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shire  was  laid  up  through  the  Notch,  from  Bartlett 
to  Fabyan,  at  a  cost  of  $40,000,  the  money  being 
raised  by  lottery.  In  a  short  time  there  was  heavy 
traffic  up  and  down  the  Notch,  teams  passing  both 
summer  and  winter  piled  up  with  produce  and 
"store  goods."  So  it  early  became  apparent  that 
an  Inn  in  the  Notch  would  be  a  profitable  venture. 
In  1793  a  man  by  the  name  of  Davis  had  built  a 
small  house  that  later  was  known  as  the  Willey 
House.  This  house  after  being  occupied  by  him, 
and  one  or  two  other  landlords,  was  vacant  in  1825, 
and  in  the  fall  of  that  year,  Samuel  Willey,  Jr.,  and 
his  family  moved  up  from  Bartlett  into  it.  During 
the  following  winter  his  hospitality  was  very  wel¬ 
come  to  the  passing  teams,  as  the  furious  storms 
and  drifted  snows  in  the  Notch  made  a  warm 
shelter  very  necessary.  It  was  a  common  saying  at 
that  time  that  when  a  ripping  "northwester"  blew 
through  the  Notch  it  "took  two  men  to  hold  a  man's 
hair  on." 

WILLEY  HOUSE  SLIDE 

In  the  spring  of  1826,  having  had  a  successful 
winter,  Willey  began  to  enlarge  his  Inn,  and  in  the 
early  summer  the  spot  looked  very  attractive  with 
his  sheep  nibbling  on  the  little  meadow  in  front  of 
the  house.  However,  in  June  of  that  year,  he  and 
his  wife  were  very  much  frightened  one  day  to  see 
a  large  slice  of  the  Mountain  slide  through  the  fog 
towards  his  meadow,  and  cover  the  road  with 
deb  ris.  At  first  he  decided  to  move  at  once  out 
of  the  Notch,  but  after  thinking  it  over,  decided  it 
would  not  be  likely  to  happen  again  in  his  lifetime. 
He  later,  however,  built  himself  a  strong  "refuge 
hut"  some  ways  below  the  house  and  across  the 
road  to  which  they  could  flee  in  case  another  slide 
occurred. 

That  summer  there  was  a  long,  hot  drought.  By 
the  middle  of  August  the  earth  was  parched  and  as 
dry  as  powder  to  a  considerable  depth.  After 
several  days  of  threatening  weather,  rain  finally 
came  on  Sunday,  the  27th  of  August.  All  day 
Monday  the  storm  continued  unabated  and  Monday 
night  there  was  a  cloudburst.  Between  nine  that 
night  and  daybreak  the  Saco  River  rose  24  feet 
flooding  all  the  intervales  between  the  Notch  and 
Conway. 


At  Bartlett,  a  dam  was  formed  of  trees  and  logs 
and  the  rising  waters  floated  off  a  log  cabin  with 
a  family  in  it.  They  hastily  climbed  to  the  upper 
floor,  and  for  hours  were  tossed  about  in  the  raging 
waters.  The  cabin  was  fortunately  strongly  built, 
and  held  together,  and  they  were  finally  rescued 
when  the  waters  went  down. 

Around  Ethan  Allen  Crawford's  house,  on  Giant's 
Grave,  at  what  is  now  Fabyan,  a  pond  was  formed 
in  a  few  hours  that  covered  200  acres.  A  floating 
bridge  was  dashed  against  one  of  his  sheds  and 
carried  away  ninety  feet  of  it.  Many  of  his  sheep 
were  drowned  and  the  water  came  to  within 
eighteen  inches  of  his  doorway. 

At  the  Mount  Crawford  House,  six  miles  lower 
down  the  Notch,  the  river  overflowed  its  banks, 
destroyed  a  new  sawmill  and  swept  away  the  logs 
and  boards.  The  water  rose  at  a  fearful  rate, 
carrying  along  sheep,  cattle,  hay  and  grain  from 
the  fields.  Before  Mrs.  Crawford  could  get  her 
children  to  the  upper  floor,  the  water  was  almost 
two  feet  deep  on  the  lower  floor.  As  Mr.  Crawford 
was  away  that  night,  his  good  wife  placed  a  lighted 
candle  in  the  window  to  see  by,  and  fended  away 
floating  logs  and  timbers  through  the  long  night 
to  keep  them  from  battering  her  home  down. 

Tuesday  morning  the  sky  cleared,  and  people 
commenced  to  take  stock  of  the  terrible  havoc  that 
had  been  done  by  the  storm.  The  mountains  were 
everywhere  slashed  with  landslides  and  ledges  of 
bare  rock  now  showed  where  trees  and  earth  had 
been  torn  away  by  the  deluge  of  the  preceding 
night.  In  fact  a  greater  change  in  the  appearance 
of  the  mountains  had  been  made  in  one  night  than 
the  storms  of  the  previous  century  had  been  able 
to  effect.  21  of  the  32  bridges  in  the  Notch  had 
been  carried  away  and  the  Turnpike  was  so  badly 
damaged,  that  the  merchants  of  Portland  later 
contributed  $1500  to  help  rebuild  it. 

All  communication  with  the  Willey  House  had 
been  cut  off  by  this  disaster,  but  late  that  after¬ 
noon,  a  traveller  passing  Ethan  Allen's  place,  asked 
him  for  help  in  crossing  the  river  as  he  was  very 
anxious  to  go  down  through  the  Notch  that  night. 
Ethan  helped  him  to  swim  his  horse  across  the  flood, 


and  he  started  down  the  Notch.  In  places  he 
found  the  water  had  torn  out  huge  boulders  leaving 
holes  20  feet  deep  and  over,  but  by  walking  on 
foot  and  leading  his  horse,  he  managed  to  reach 
the  Willey  House  as  night  closed  in.  He  found  the 
house  standing  but  no  inmates  around. 

The  mountain  in  front  was  slashed  with  deep 
ravines  for  two  or  three  miles.  The  little  meadow 
was  covered  with  sand,  roclcs  and  debris  from  a 
slide  from  Mt.  Willey,  which  towered  up  behind 
the  house.  The  precipitous  face  of  this  mountain 
for  over  a  half  mile  had  toppled  into  the  valley, 
but  parted  into  two  streams  about  sixty  yards  back 
of  the  Wiiley  House  where  it  met  a  sharp  ledge  of 
rocks.  It  is  said  that  the  rumble  and  roar  of  this 
great  avalanche  had  been  heard  the  night  before 
as  far  away  as  Whitefield,  a  distance  of  twenty 
miles  or  more.  Below  the  house,  the  slide  joined 
again  covering  the  meadow  in  places  thirty  feet 
deep. 

John  Barker,  the  traveler,  entered  the  house  and 
went  through  it.  The  doors  were  all  open  and  the 
beds  and  clothing  showed  that  the  family  had 
hurriedly  left.  A  bible  was  laying  open  on  a  table 
as  though  it  had  just  been  read,  at  a  passage  which 
commences  "The  Lord  also  thundered  in  the 
Heavens."  On  the  bar  was  a  glass  of  toddy  and 
some  money  and  change. 

Thinking  they  had  all  fled  to  Abel  Crawford's 
(The  Mt.  Crawford  House),  six  miles  below,  he 
tried  to  sleep  in  one  of  the  disarranged  beds.  All 
through  the  night,  however,  he  heard  moanings 
which  frightened  him  so  that  he  was  unable  to  get 
any  rest.  When  day  broke,  he  found  this  came 
from  an  ox  pinned  in  his  stall  by  broken  timbers. 
He  also  found  two  horses  who  had  been  killed. 
Releasing  the  ox,  he  continued  on  his  way,  reaching 
Bartlett  late  that  night,  where  unable  to  cross  the 
swollen  stream,  he  finally  roused  Mr.  Willey's  father 
and  brothers  by  trumphet  blasts  and  told  them  of 
the  slide. 

Before  any  news  of  the  disaster  had  reached 
Bartlett  or  Conway,  Willey's  faithful  dog  had  come 
down  the  Notch  to  Willey's  father-in-law's  house  at 
Conway  and  by  his  barking  and  whining  had  tried 
to  let  the  family  know  what  had  happened.  Failing 
in  this,  he  passed  out  of  sight  and  was  never  seen 
again. 

On  Thursday  the  Willey  family  and  neighbors 
were  finally  able  to  reach  the  scene  of  the  disaster. 
A  search  was  immediately  commenced  and  the  first 
body  discovered  was  that  of  one  of  the  hired  men, 
near  the  top  of  a  mound  of  earth  and  broken 
timbers,  still  clutching  in  his  hands  some  broken 
limbs  of  trees.  A  little  later  Mrs.  Willey  and  her 
husband  were  found  not  badly  disfigured.  The 
following  day  their  twelve  year  old  girl  was  found 
across  the  river,  apparently  drowned.  At  the  time 
of  the  slide  there  were  nine  people  in  the  house, 
Willey  and  his  wife,  their  five  children  and  two 
hired  men.  A  daughter  and  two  sons  were  never 
found,  being  buried  so  deeply  in  the  slide  as  to  be 
beyond  recovery. 

Many  theories  have  been  advanced  as  to  why  the 
family  left  their  house  that  night,  the  only  place 
they  would  have  been  safe.  Curiously  enough,  a 
dream  that  Mr.  Willey's  brother  had,  offers  an 
explanation  that  fits  in  better  with  the  discoveries 
of  the  searching  party,  than  any  other  advanced. 

He  claimed  that  the  spirit  of  his  dead  brother 
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appeared  before  him  in  a  dream  and  told  him  the 
family  had  left  the  house  sometime  before  the 
avalanche  came,  for  fear  of  being  drowned  by  the 
rapidly  rising  Saco.  They  fled  back  up  the  side  of 
Mt.  Willey  to  higher  ground,  to  escape  the  flood, 
so  that  when  the  slide  came  they  had  a  much 
greater  distance  to  run  from  it  than  if  they  had 
been  in  their  house.  They  had  been  unable  to  flee 
down  the  road  through  the  Notch  to  safety,  as  it 
was  covered  with  water. 

NANCY'S  BROOK 

Not  far  from  where  the  Mount  Crawford  House 
used  to  stand,  near  Bemis  about  6  miles  below 
The  Willey  House,  is  a  beautiful  mountain  stream 
called  Nancy's  Brook.  In  the  late  fall  of  1778,  a 
servant  girl  who  worked  for  Col.  Whipple  of 
Jefferson  (a  very  large  landowner  at  that  time) 
became  engaged  to  be  married  to  one  of  Whipple's 
farmhands,  who  oddly  enough  was  named  Jim 
Swindell.  She  entrusted  him  with  her  savings,  and 
the  understanding  was  that  in  a  few  days  they 
would  go  to  Portsmouth  and  be  married.  During 
her  absence  to  Lancaster  to  buy  herself  a  new 
bonnet  for  the  trip,  her  faithless  lover  started  for 
Portsmouth,  leaving  no  message  or  explanation  for 
her.  She  learned  of  his  desertion  at  Lancaster,  the 
day  he  left,  in  some  way.  Walking  back  at  once  to 
Jefferson,  she  tied  up  her  few  belongings  in  a  small 
bundle,  and  despite  the  warnings  and  entreaties  of 
the  Whipples,  set  out  on  foot  to  overtake  her  lover. 


--  ;7  ; 
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It  was  December,  snow  was  falling  and  a  bitter 
northwest  wind  was  blowing,  and  the  nearest  settle¬ 
ment  was  thirty  miles  distant.  There  was  no  road 
through  the  wilderness,  only  a  hunter's  path  marked 
with  blazed  trees.  Hoping  to  overtake  her  lover  at 
his  camp  in  the  Notch  before  he  started  in  the 
morning,  she  pushed  on  through  the  night  in  the 
face  of  the  storm.  She  reached  his  camp  in 
the  morning  shortly  after  he  had  left,  as  the  ashes 
were  still  warm.  After  trying  to  rekindle  the  fire  to 
warm  herself,  she  went  on,  wet,  cold  and  hungry. 
Climbing  the  wild  pass  of  the  Notch,  which  only 
one  woman  had  ever  done  before,  she  started  to 
follow  the  Saco  down  to  Conway.  Her  strength 
failed  her,  however,  after  two  or  three  hours,  and 
she  was  found  by  a  searching  party,  sent  out  by  the 
Whipples,  on  the  banks  of  this  little  mountain 
stream,  chilled  and  stiff  in  the  snow,  with  her  head 
resting  on  her  staff.  Swindell  went  insane  upon 
hearing  of  her  fate,  and  for  many  years,  it  was 
said,  on  still  winter  nights  the  mountain  walls  in 
that  vicinity  would  echo  with  the  shrieks  and  groans 
of  the  ghost  of  her  faithless  lover. 

CAPT.  ELEAZAR  ROSEBROOK 

The  first  permanent  settler  in  the  Nash  and 
Sawyer  Location,  which  as  we  have  seen,  was 
granted  to  the  discoverers  of  Crawford  Notch,  was 
Caot.  Eleazer  Rosebrook,  a  native  of  Grafton,  Mass. 
About  1775  he  moved  up  into  northern  New 
Hampshire,  making  a  temporary  stay  at  Lancaster, 
but  shortly  moving  on  and  settling  at  Monadnock, 
now  Colebrook,  on  the  Connecticut  River.  Here 
he  was  thirty  miles  from  his  nearest  neighbor  and 
only  a  trail  of  spotted  trees  lead  to  his  cabin.  He 
had  taken  a  cow  with  him,  and  as  there  were  no 
fences,  the  cow  was  allowed  to  roam  where  she 
pleased  through  the  wilderness.  Frequently,  when 
Mr.  Rosebrook  had  to  be  absent,  his  brave  wife 
would  fasten  her  little  girl  in  the  cabin,  and  taking 

her  baby  in  her  arms,  would  set  out  in  search  for 

th  e  cow.  Stumbling  over  rocks  and  logs  and  often 
wading  the  river,  she  would  wander  through  the 

thick  woods  listening  intently  for  the  "bell,"  until, 

perhaps  as  the  moon  was  coming  up  over  the  trees, 
the  "old  cow"  would  be  found. 

Surrounded  by  the  forest  as  they  were,  they  had 
to  obtain  most  of  their  living  from  the  wild  game 


which  was  very  abundant,  especially  in  the  summer 
months.  By  smoking  and  salting  it  for  winter  they 
always  had  a  supply  of  food  on  hand.  In  this  way 
they  could  get  along  with  but  little  else  if  they  had 
io,  but  they  had  to  have  salt.  So  much  did  pioneer 
families  suffer  for  the  lack  of  salt  that  it  was  not  at 
ail  uncommon  for  their  children's  necks  to  swell  up 
badly,  evidently  a  form  of  goiter,  and  this  could 
only  be  relieved  at  that  time,  by  taking  them  to  the 
salt  water,  and  applying  the  skin  of  salt  fish  to 
the  swelling.  It  is  related  that  Mr.  Rosebrook  had 
to  go  to  Haverhill  for  salt  on  one  occasion,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  80  miles  through  the  wilderness,  on  foot 
with  only  the  Connecticut  River  to  guide  him. 
Getting  his  bag  of  salt,  he  trudged  clear  back  with 
it  on  his  back.  The  land  was  very  fertile,  however, 
and  it  is  related  of  one  settler  in  Colebrook  that  he 
travelled  50  miles  to  get  a  bushel  of  potatoes  for 
seed,  and  was  able  to  harvest  over  100  bushels  of 
potatoes  in  the  fall. 

As  the  Revolutionary  War  had  started,  Capt. 
Rosebrook  joined  the  American  army  as  a  scout, 
and  removed  his  family  to  Guildhall,  Vt.,  across  the 
river  from  Lancaster  for  greater  safety.  Guildhall 
was  a  favorite  meeting  place  for  Indians  at  that 
time  and  Capt.  Rosebrook's  cabin,  being  some  little 
distance  from  the  others,  was  a  favorite  place  for 
them  to  stop  when  he  was  gone.  Mrs.  Rosebrook 
had  no  fear  of  them,  as  generally  they  were  quiet 
and,  after  spending  the  night,  would  leave  in  the 
morning.  They  visited  the  settlement  to  exchange 
furs  for  store  goods  and  particularly  for  liquor, 
which  they  called  "uncupy."  This  they  put  in  dried 
moose  bladders  and  took  away  with  them. 

"UNCUPY" 

At  one  time,  however,  a  party  of  Indians  who  had 
drank  a  little  too  freely  of  uncupy,  came  to  her 
cabin,  but  she  received  them  kindly.  She  soon  saw, 
however,  that  they  were  going  to  be  noisy  and 
unmanageable.  Determined  to  be  the  mistress  of 
her  own  house,  she  ordered  them  out,  when  they 
became  boisterous  and  rude.  At  first  they  were 
inclined  to  resist,  but  her  bold  demeanor  saved  the 
day,  and  they  all  went  out  with  the  exception  of  one 
squaw,  who  was  determined  to  remain.  Dragging 
her  out  by  the  hair  of  the  head,  Mrs.  Rosebrook 
pitched  her  among  her  companions.  As  the  brave 


woman  was  fastening  her  door,  the  squaw  threw  a 
tomahawk  at  her,  which  came  so  near  as  to  cut  the 
wooden  latch  on  which  her  hand  was  resting.  The 
next  day,  however,  the  squaw  came  to  her  and 
begged  her  forgiveness,  promising  it  would  never 
happen  again. 

The  Rosebrooks  remained  in  Guildhall  for  some 
little  time  in  comparative  comfort,  but  getting 
restless,  the  pioneer  determined  to  move  again. 
His  son-in-law,  Abel  Crawford  had  a  little  while 
before  this  bought  out  a  settler  on  what  then  was 
known  as  the  "Giant's  Grave,"  a  huge  mound  of 
earth  that  looked  somewhat  like  a  grave  where  the 
Fabyan  House  is  now.  In  midwinter,  January  1792, 
Capt.  Rosebrook,  having  bought  out  his  son-in-law, 
moved  his  family  into  the  little  cabin  that  was  on 
the  place.  The  snow  was  piled  so  high,  that  it  was 
only  after  much  shovelling,  that  he  finally  found  the 
entrance  and  got  his  shivering  family  under  cover. 

That  first  winter  they  had  very  few  provisions  with 
them,  and  had  to  depend  on  what  game  they  could 
kill  and  what  supplies  Abel  Crawford  could  spare 
them.  Abel  had  moved  down  the  notch  twelve 
miles  away,  "rather  than  be  crowded  by  neighbors," 
he  said,  and  built  himself  a  small  house  not  far 
from  where  Bemis  now  is. 

Often  that  winter,  the  Rosebrook  children  would 
be  sent  on  that  long  walk  down  to  the  Crawfords 
for  articles  that  were  absolutely  necessary,  returning 
late  in  the  night,  to  find  Mrs.  Rosebrook  on  her 
knees  praying  for  their  safe  return. 

However,  in  spite  of  these  difficulties,  he  became 
comfortably  well  off  in  a  few  years,  building  himself 
a  nice  two  story  house,  a  saw  mill,  a  grist  mill  and 
other  buildings.  His  was  the  first  house  opened  in 
the  White  Mountains  for  the  accommodation  of 
travelers. 

Upon  his  d  eath  in  1817,  when  70  years  of  age,  he 
left  his  property  to  Ethan  Allen  Crawford,  his 
grandson,  who  with  his  cousin  Lucy  had  tenderly 
cared  for  him  in  his  last  illness. 

ETHAN  ALLEN  CRAWFORD 

Ethan  Allen  Crawford,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
ch  aracters  in  the  early  history  of  the  White  Moun¬ 
tains,  was  one  of  the  sons  of  Abel  Crawford,  and 
moved  with  his  father  when  he  went  to  his  new 
location  twelve  miles  down  the  Notch.  He  was 
said  to  have  been  nearly  seven  feet  in  height  and 
was  known  as  "The  Giant  of  the  Hills."  According 
to  his  own  account,  he  never  had  a  hat,  a  mitten  or 
a  pair  of  shoes  until  he  was  thirteen  years  old. 
Many  times  he  would  chop  wood  all  day  bare¬ 
handed,  and  his  hands  would  swell  and  pain  so 
badly  that  his  mother  would  have  to  get  up  and 
poultice  them.  He  says  he  finally  got  so  hardened 
to  this  that  he  could  "harness  and  unharness  horses 
in  the  coldest  winter  weather  with  head,  feet  and 
hands  bare  and  not  mind  it  much." 

He  was  left  with  his  elder  brother  one  time  in 
the  care  of  the  hired  man,  when  his  parents  had  to 
go  to  Bartlett.  Soon  after  the  elder  Crawford  had 
qone,  his  man  ransacked  the  house,  taking  every¬ 
thing  of  value  and  all  the  cooked  food,  and  "lit 
out,"  leaving  the  children  alone.  They  managed  to 
bake  a  few  potatoes  in  the  ashes  of  the  dead  fire 
and  then,  rolling  themselves  up  in  bed,  tried  to 
keep  warm.  The  father  upon  his  return  the  follow¬ 
ing  day,  set  out  on  the  thief's  tracks.  He  overtook 
him  in  the  woods  at  Franconia,  took  his  loot  from 
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him  and  thrashed  him  within  an  inch  of  his  life. 
Then  he  tramped  home  on  foot  having  covered  a 
distance  of  more  than  40  miles. 

Ethan  married  his  cousin  Lucy  and  settled  down 
at  his  Grandfather's  comfortable  homestead  on 
Giant's  Grave,  which  was  now  his.  In  less  than  a 
year's  time,  however,  while  he  was  away,  the  place 
burned  to  the  ground,  and  upon  his  return,  he  found 
his  young  wife  and  his  baby  on  a  mattress  on  the 
ground,  and  all  else  gone  up  in  smoke. 

Speaking  of  this  misfortune  in  her  "History  of 
the  White  Mountains,"  Mrs.  Crawford  says,  "In  the 
morning  we  had  enough  and  to  spare,  in  the  eve¬ 
ning  nothing  left  but  a  cheese,  and  the  milk  of 
the  cows. 

This  was  a  severe  blow  to  him;  one  from  which 
he  never  fully  recovered,  as  he  was  deeply  in  debt. 
However,  he  managed  to  move  a  small  house  he 
owned,  a  mile  and  a  half  away,  by  oxen  to  Giant's 
Grave.  It  had  but  one  door  and  no  windows,  but 
by  another  year  he  had  made  quite  a  comfortable 
dwelling  out  of  it  and  was  taking  in  travelers  again. 
They  often  had  to  sleep  on  the  floor  in  front  of  the 
fireplace,  and  it  was  nothing  uncommon  to  burn  a 
cord  of  wood  in  a  night  trying  to  keep  them  warm. 

CHRISTENING  THE  MOUNTAINS 

In  1819  he  and  his  father  Abel  laid  out  the  first 
trail  up  Mt.  Washington,  which  was  improved  by 
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his  brother  Thomas  Crawford  into  the  bridal  path 
in  1840.  In  the  summer  of  1820,  he  took  a  party  of 
six  gentlemen  from  Lancaster  and  an  important 
state  official,  a  Mr.  Carrigain,  to  the  summit  of 
Mt.  Washington,  to  name  the  mountains.  Leaving 
Giant's  Grave  on  horseback,  after  having  enjoyed 
a  delicious  trout  dinner,  they  rode  to  the  Gate  of 
the  Notch  and  then  climbed  up  by  foot  about 
three  miles,  where  they  made  camp.  Ethan  was 
"loaded  like  a  pack  horse,"  as  he  afterwards  related, 
with  blankets,  food  and  plenty  of  "Black  Betts"  or 
"O-be-joyful"  to  help  in  the  christening.  Continu¬ 
ing  the  next  day,  they  stopped  briefly  at  the  Lake 
of  the  Clouds,  and  then  went  on  to  the  summit.  It 
was  a  beautiful  day  and  as  they  named  the  several 
peaks  they  drank  toasts  to  the  illustrious  men  they 
were  named  for.  Their  guide  said  later  he  was 
"tired  to  the  very  bone"  that  night  for  he  had  to 
carry  one  member  of  the  party  "a  man  of  two 
hundred  weight"  down  the  mountain  on  his  back. 

The  first  women  to  ascend  Mt.  Washington  were 
three  ladies  from  Portsmouth,  the  Misses  Austin, 
who  with  their  brother  and  two  others  made  the 
ascent  in  1821.  They  started  to  make  the  trip 
alone  but  sent  back  for  Mr.  Crawford  and  under 
his  guidance  made  the  round  trip  in  five  days. 

In  1823  Crawford  built  three  small  stone  cabins 
near  the  summit  of  Mt.  Washington  and  furnished 
them  with  beds  of  dry  moss.  As  these  cabins 
proved  to  be  damp,  the  next  spring  with  grea'* 
effort,  he  carried  a  large  tent  and  a  sheet  iron 
stove  to  the  top,  a  total  weight  of  over  eighty 
pounds.  The  tent  did  not  last  long,  however,  as 
the  wind  made  short  work  of  it.  In  his  cabins  he 
left  a  sheet  of  lead  with  an  iron  pencil  for  travelers 
to  inscribe  their  names  with. 

About  this  time  he  blazed  another  trail  up  the 
mountain  that  went  approximately  to  where  the 
Base  Station  now  is  and  then  on  up  in  about  the 
same  route  the  Cog  R.R.  now  takes.  He  increased 
the  size  of  his  house  until  it  was  a  small  hotel  and 
had  a  cannon  mounted  on  the  top  of  Giant's  Grave 
which  he  used  to  fire  so  that  his  guests  could  enjoy 
the  echoes  that  rolled  back  and  forth  through  the 
mountain  gorges. 


ABEL  CRAWFORD 

Crawford  Notch  was  named  for  Ethan  Allen's 
father,  Abel  Crawford,  who  as  stated  before,  moved 
down  the  Notch  from  Giant's  Grave,  when  his 
father-in-law  bought  his  place.  He  at  first  built 
himself  a  small  house,  but  as  time  went  on,  he 
commenced  to  take  in  travelers  who  were  passing 
through  the  Notch,  and  along  about  1820  he  built 
the  Mount  Crawford  House.  He  lived  to  be  85 
years  old  and  his  son-in-law  carried  the  house  on 
after  his  death.  He  was  a  remarkable  man  and 
was  fondly  called  "The  Patriarch  of  the  Hills"  in 
his  old  age.  In  1840,  when  75  years  old,  he  made 
the  first  ascent  of  Mt.  Washington  on  horseback. 
It  is  said  that  at  eighty,  he  walked  with  ease,  five 
miles  to  his  son's  house  for  breakfast  every  day. 

In  1828,  Ethan  Allen  and  his  father  Abel  built 
the  Notch  House,  which  stood  about  half-way 
between  the  present  Crawford  House  and  the  Gate 
of  the  Notch,  not  far  from  Elephant's  Head.  It 
was  a  very  picturesque  building,  two  and  a  half 
stories  hi  gk  with  arched  doorways  and  was  well 
known  for  its  hospitality  for  many  years.  This  hotel 
was  turned  over  to  Ethan  Allen's  brother  Thomas 
who  ran  it  till  1852.  In  1854  it  was  burned  down 
and  another  house  was  built  in  its  stead,  which  also 
burned  down  in  1859.  Shortly  after  this  the  present 
Crawford  House  was  built. 

DR.  BEMIS 

Dr.  Bemis  as  a  boy  walked  from  Vermont  to 
Boston,  where  he  later  became  a  very  prominent 
dentist  and  made  a  fortune.  He  became  much 
attached  to  the  White  Mountains  and  spent  his 
summers  there  for  many  years.  About  1840  he 
built  the  well  known  stone  cottage,  now  known  as 
Notchland  in  Crawford  Notch.  Having  loaned  a 
good  deal  of  money  to  Abel  Crawford's  son-in-law, 
T.  P.  Davis,  who  ran  the  Mt.  Crawford  House  after 
Abel's  death,  he  was  finally  forced  to  foreclose  and 
take  the  property.  In  this  way  he  came  into  the 
possession  of  a  vast  tract  of  woodland  extending 
far  up  the  Notch.  He  lived  on  his  mountain  estate 
until  1881  when  at  his  death,  he  bequeathed  it  to 
his  superintendent,  George  W.  Morey.  His  name 
is  perpetuated  in  the  mountains  by  Mt.  Bemis, 
Bemis  Brook,  Bemis  Pond  and  Bemis  Station. 


THE  OLD  WHITE  MOUNTAIN  HOUSE 


The  Old  White  Mountain  House  was  located 
about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  to  the  west  of 
Fabyan,  just  beyond  the  present  Silver  Fox  Inn.  An 
Inn  had  been  built  on  this  spot  very  early  in  the 
history  of  the  mountains,  as  Ethan  Allen  Crawford 
speaks  of  a  competitor  moving  in  about  1831. 
Ethan  tried  to  be  friendly  with  him,  but  apparently 
without  success.  The  new-comer  used  Ethan's  road 
up  the  mountain  for  his  guests  when  he  pleased  and 
tried  in  every  way  to  take  his  business  away  from 
him,  even  going  so  far  as  to  try  to  get  the  Post 
Office  transferred  to  his  hotel.  The  hotel  changed 
hands  several  times,  Ethan  Allen  coming  back  here 
and  renting  the  place,  himself,  just  before  he  died. 
In  1843  a  larger  house  was  built  which  was  still 
standing  a  few  years  ago,  when  it  burned  down. 
This  house  was  at  that  time  the  oldest  hotel  in  the 
White  Mountains. 

FABYAN'S  TIN  HORN 

Soon  after  taking  over  Crawford's  House  on 
Giant's  Grave,  Mr.  Fabyan  named  it  the  Mt. 
Washington  House.  His  charge  in  1837  was  $1.50  a 
day  for  guests  and  $3  for  a  trip  up  Mt.  Washington, 
which  included  the  services  of  Mr.  Fabyan's  cousin 
Oliver  Fabyan.  In  place  of  the  cannon  Mr.  Craw¬ 
ford  used  to  fire  for  the  amusement  of  his  guests, 
Mr.  Fabyan  had  a  famous  tin  horn,  six  feet  long, 
which  was  blown  so  that  the  guests  could  enjoy  the 
echo.  An  early  writer  said,  "We  never  heard 
mortal  sounds  that  in  any  way  compared  with  the 
echoes  of  Fabyan's  tin  horn." 

Ethan  Allen  Crawford  used  to  take  keen  pleasure 
in  relating  stories  of  his  early  exploits  to  his  guests 
and  as  far  as  is  known  all  of  them  are  true.  A  few 
follow—. 

A  WOLF  STORY 

One  cold  December  night  a  large  pack  of  wolves 
came  up  to  his  sheepfold.  The  frightened  sheep 
ran  out  and  took  refuge  amongst  his  cattle  and 
horses,  as  it  was  very  seldom  that  wolves  would 
attack  these.  So  the  wolves,  after  digging  up  some 
bones  he  had  buried  in  back  of  the  house,  came 
round  directly  in  front  and  sitting  down  on  their 
haunches,  commenced  "a  most  dismal  howling." 
Ethan  let  his  dog  out  to  try  to  frighten  them  away, 
but  they  nearly  tore  him  to  pieces,  so  in  despera¬ 
tion  he  came  to  the  dog's  rescue.  Standing  in 
front  of  them,  clad  only  in  his  night  clothes,  he 
said  he  proceeded  to  lecture  them  on  their  conduct, 
while  they  sat  listening  to  him  with  their  tongues 
hanging  out.  Finally  telling  them  they  had  better 
make  off  with  themselves  or  he  would  get  his  gun, 
they  quietly  faded  away  in  the  darkness. 

THE  BEAR 

One  day  catching  a  half-grown  bear  in  a  trap, 
he  decided  he  would  like  very  much  to  get  him 
home  and  tame  him  for  the  amusement  of  his 
guests.  The  bear  was  very  ugly,  however,  and  he 
was  rather  undecided  just  how  to  go  about  it. 
Finally  he  cut  a  stout  pole  about  ten  feet  long  and 
making  a  muzzle  out  of  some  straps  from  the  har¬ 
ness  on  his  horse,  he  muzzled  the  bear  and  fastened 
him  to  the  end  of  the  pole.  Upon  attempting  to 
lead  him,  however,  he  soon  found  he  had  a  job  on 
his  hands,  as  the  bear  would  hug  every  tree  he 
passed  and  then  would  have  to  be  dislodged. 
Finally,  losing  his  patience,  he  tied  the  bear's  front 
and  hind  paws  together,  and  throwing  him  over 
his  back  like  a  sack  of  meal,  strode  off  for  home. 


Wild  Cat  Brook 

After  carrying  him  about  two  miles,  the  bear  got 
partly  loose  and  commenced  to  scratch  and  bite, 
so  he  says  "I  concluded  to  lay  him  down  once  more 
— this  time  not  so  easy."  So  lifting  him  up  as  high 
as  he  could  he  threw  him  to  the  ground  and 
instantly  killed  him. 

At  another  time  Crawford  was  telling  a  bear 
story,  which  ran  something  like  this.  He  said  he 
wanted  a  pet  bear  at  his  hotel  and  could  not  wait 
for  a  cub  to  grow  up,  so  he  decided  to  tame  an 
old  one.  When  he  went  to  look  at  his  traps  he 
took  ropes  along  to  bind  one  if  he  found  one 
there.  He  said  "I  found  a  great  lean,  long-legged 
old  cuss,  hitched  by  one  fore  paw,  about  half  a 
mile  from  where  I  left  my  horse,  so  I  noosed  a  rope 
around  one  hind  foot,  drew  it  back  and  hitched  it 
to  a  pine  tree,  then  the  other  legs  in  the  same 
way."  Crawford  now  got  on  the  bear,  tied  up  his 
mouth,  loosened  one  leg  at  a  time,  tied  them 
together,  took  off  the  trap,  and  at  last  shouldered 
the  brute.  He  said  the  weight  was  about  all  he 
could  stand  under.  He  started  for  the  wagon  and 
he  said,  "the  bear  sweat,  and  I  sweat;  his  mouth 
.  being  tied,  he  could  not  loll,  and  when  I  had  got 
almost  to  where  I  left  my  horse,  the  old  cuss  gave 
up  the  ghost  and  died  on  my  back." 

SIBERIAN  LYNX 

One  time,  as  he  was  passing  down  the  Notch 
with  his  team,  his  dog  discovered  a  large  Siberian 
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Lynx  at  the  top  of  a  tree  thirty  feet  high.  Cutting 
two  long  poles,  he  twisted  them  together  and  made 
one  long  pole  out  of  them.  To  the  end  of  this  he 
fastened  a  kind  of  lassoo  made  from  birch  limbs 
and  slipping  it  over  the  animal's  head,  managed 
to  drag  him  to  the  ground.  His  dog  now  tackled 
the  animal,  but  was  glad  to  quit  with  his  skin  nearly 
torn  from  his  body,  and  the  lynx  now  jumped  to  the 
top  of  a  small  spruce  tree  about  four  feet  high. 
Here  Ethan  holding  him  by  his  improvised  halter 
in  one  hand,  clubbed  him  to  death  with  the  other. 
It  was  a  hard  struggle,  and  took  nearly  all  his 
strength  to  keep  the  lynx  from  springing  at  his  face, 
but  he  delighted  in  such  contests. 

On  Cherry  Mountain  he  chased  one  of  these 
savage  lynx  into  the  top  of  some  thick  trees,  and 
unwilling  to  lose  it,  climbed  up  and  for  a  long  time 
continued  to  chase  amongst  the  branches,  running 
around  on  them  almost  as  easily  as  the  animal  itself. 

One  day  he  came  across  a  hollow  log  containing 
a  nest  full  of  young  wolves.  Two  of  them  he  carried 
home  and  tamed,  and  then  turned  them  over  to  his 
son  to  look  after.  He  taught  them  all  the  tricks 
that  boys  can  teach  dogs,  even  making  them  speak 
for  their  food  before  receiving  it. 

He  often  crawled  into  bear  dens  to  get  bear 
cubs.  When  they  rushed  out  and  climbed  neigh¬ 
boring  trees,  he  would  shake  them  down,  as  he 
said  "like  so  many  ripe  plums"  and  tieing  a  hand¬ 
kerchief  over  their  mouths,  would  take  them  home 
to  be  tamed. 

Once  when  driving  a  load  of  hay  down  through 
the  Notch  one  day,  the  wind  came  up  and  blew  so 
hard  that  the  load  started  to  topple  over  a  pre¬ 
cipice.  Hastily  jumping  to  the  ground,  he  put  his 
shoulder  under  it  and  righted  the  load. 

When  out  hunting  late  one  afternoon,  he  shot 
two  moose.  As  it  was  then  too  late  to  get  home 
before  dark,  he  skinned  the  two  animals  and  wrap¬ 
ping  their  warm  robes  around  him,  slept  soundly 
through  the  night.  He  said  he  was  surrounded  by 
a  circle  of  wolves  who  serenaded  him  with  their 
howls  till  morning. 

At  his  hotel  on  Giant's  Grave  he  seemed  to  have 
a  queer  idea  of  harmony.  He  had  a  wolf,  a  bear, 


a  jackass,  a  peacock,  a  flock  of  guinea  hens  and  a 
mountain  horn  six  or  seven  feet  long.  This  horn  he 
delighted  to  blow  as  the  echo  was  magnificent. 
When  he  blew  the  horn,  the  wolf  would  howl,  the 
old  bear  would  grunt  and  growl,  the  peacock  would 
scream  and  the  guinea  hens  would  cackle.  He 
thought  this  made  music  fit  for  the  Gods  and  it 
amused  his  guests. 

The  wild  animals  for  miles  around  knew  him  well 
for  scarcely  a  week  passed  but  he  had  an  encounter 
with  a  wolf  or  a  bear.  His  affection  for  the  wild 
animals  of  the  forest  was  as  real  as  it  was  rare,  and 
he  tried  his  hands  at  taming  about  all  of  them, 
including  bucks  and  sable.  He  had  a  wonderful 
collection  of  Alpine  plants  that  he  had  brought 
down  from  the  mountains.  He  was  nearly  seven 
feet  high,  broad  of  shoulder,  stooped  a  little,  of 
light  complexion,  with  light  hair  and  beard  and 
weighed  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  He 
rejoiced  in  a  giant's  strength  which  he  would  exhibit 
by  lifting  five  hundred  weight  into  a  boat,  or 
carrying  a  buck  home  alive.  He  could  carry  an  old 
fashioned  potash  kettle  on  his  head  for  a  long  ways. 

He  was  rightly  named  the  "veteran  pilot"  of  the 
mountains  for  he  was  the  first  guide  to  the  beautiful 
scenery  now  so  easily  reached.  When  he  was 
twenty-five  years  old  he  wandered  through  this 
region  alone,  dressed  in  tanned  mooseskin,  lord  of 
"Cradle,  hunting-ground  and  bier 
Of  wolf  and  otter,  bear  and  deer." 

ETHAN  ALLEN  AND  DANIEL  WEBSTER 

Mr.  Crawford  was  a  great  admirer  of  Daniel 
Webster.  One  cloudy  day,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webster 
drove  up  to  the  old  red  tavern  with  the  moose  horns 
in  front,  that  Crawford  kept  on  Giant's  Grave  and 
asked  for  him.  He  came  to  the  door  in  his  shirt 
sleeves,  and  placing  his  hands  on  the  upper  casings, 
looked  out  and  asked  what  they  wanted.  Mr. 
Webster  said  "Is  your  name  Crawford?"  "Yes" 
was  the  reply.  "I  have  called  to  see  if  you  will  go 
with  me  today  to  the  top  of  Mt.  Washington? 
"No"  Ethan  replied,  "In  the  first  place,  it  is  too 
late  in  the  day;  then  the  weather  ain't  suitable,  and 
you  couldn't  see  anything  if  you  went."  Mrs. 
Webster  then  said  "Mr.  Webster,  perhaps  we  had 
better  stop  over  till  it  clears  up."  Crawford  looked 


for  a  moment,  took  down  his  hands,  stepped  out, 
and  asked  "Is  your  name  Webster?"  "That's  my 
name,"  was  the  reply.  "What  Webster?,  what's 
your  Christian  name?"  "They  call  me  Daniel," 
answered  Webster.  Ethan  stepped  forward  and 
extended  his  hand  and  said  "Daniel  Webster,  I  am 
giad  to  see  you.  Give  us  yer  hand.  Get  out  and 
come  in.  I  am  ready  to  go  to  the  top  of  Mt. 
Washington,  or  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  with  you, 
today,  or  any  other  day  you  may  choose."  Need¬ 
less  to  say  they  "stopped  over." 

Ethan,  when  asked  about  the  ascent  later,  said 
Daniel  Webster  didn't  say  much  on  the  way  up,  but 
did  remark  that  "things  seemed  interesting."  Upon 
arriving  at  the  summit  he  is  reported  to  have  made 
the  following  speech.  "Mt.  Washington,  I  have 
come  a  long  distance,  and  have  toiled  hard  to 
arrive  at  your  summit;  and  now  you  seem  to  give 
me  a  cold  reception,  for  which  I  am  extremely  sorry, 
as  I  shall  not  have  time  enough  to  view  this  grand 
prospect  which  lies  before  me.  Nothing  prevents 
me  but  the  unfriendly  atmosphere  in  which  you 
reside."  After  paying  his  bill  the  next  day  he 
presented  Crawford  with  a  gratuity  of  $20. 

THE  OLD  MAN  OF  THE  MOUNTAIN 

Plymouth  and  the  Pemigewasset  Valley  were 
settled  shortly  after  the  last  French  and  Indian  War 
like  the  rest  of  the  White  Mountain  region.  There 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  road  up  through 
Franconia  Notch  until  the  beginning  of  the  19th 
century,  but  Woodstock,  then  called  Peeling,  was 
settled  and  David  Guernsey  and  other  settlers 
were  established  near  the  present  Indian  Head,  as 
they  had  a  blockhouse  built  on  the  spot  now 
occupied  by  the  souvenir  store  at  Indian  Head. 

In  1805  a  road  was  laid  out  from  Peeling  to 
Franconia  and  late  one  afternoon,  the  workmen 
camped  on  the  shores  of  Ferrin  Pond,  now  called 
Profile  Lake.  Early  the  next  morning,  Nathaniel 
Hall,  one  of  the  road  builders,  started  out  with  his 
gun  to  get  some  partridges  for  breakfast,  when 
happening  to  glance  up  from  the  shore  of  the  lake, 
he  saw  the  Profile.  So  amazed  was  he  that  he 
forgot  all  about  his  hunting  and  ran  to  his  comrades 
to  tell  them  of  his  discovery. 

Another  story  has  it  that  Nathaniel  went  to  the 
lake  for  a  drink  one  day  and  as  he  bent  over,  he 
happened  to  glance  up  and  saw  through  the  trees, 
what  he  thought  was  the  face  of  God.  Still 
another  story  states  that  two  of  the  workmen 
discovered  it  from  the  edge  of  the  lake  and  thouqht 
it  was  Jefferson,  who  then  was  president.  While 
unquestionably  it  was  first  discovered  by  the  whites 
when  this  new  road  was  put  through,  it  seems  to 
have  been  long  known  to  the  Indians  as  their 
legends  show.  According  to  one  of  them,  the 
Great  Face  was  not  always  as  stern  as  it  now  is, 
but  grieving  over  the  savage  wars  and  cruelties  of 
his  favorite  children,  the  red  men,  he  gradually 
assumed  his  present  mien.  In  fact  the  Indians  seem 
to  have  worshipped  the  Great  Face  as  Manitou, 
the  Great  Spirit.  Legend  says  that  only  chieftains 
were  permitted  to  gaze  on  the  Great  Stone  Face, 
and  then  only  in  times  of  peril,  or  when  very  impor¬ 
tant  decisions  had  to  be  made  for  the  welfare  of 
the  tribe.  The  red  men  held  the  Stone  Face  in  fear 
and  veneration  and  no  hostilities  were  permitted 
beneath  his  gaze. 

In  1916,  one  of  the  huge  boulders  that  form  the 
Old  Man's  forehead,  had  started  to  slip  and  would 
have  eventually  toppled  over  into  the  valley  below. 
This  rock  weighed  about  thirty  tons,  and  in  its 
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descent  would  undoubtedly  have  wrecked  the 
Profile.  The  matter  was  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  proprietors  of  the  Profile  House  and  the  Flume 
House  (both  of  which  were  standing  at  that  time) 
by  Rev.  Guy  Roberts,  a  nature  loving  clergyman  of 
Whitefield.  The  hotel  proprietors,  realized  that 
their  business  would  be  ruined  if  anything  happened 
to  the  Profile,  and  securing  some  aid  from  the  State, 
employed  an  expert  stone  mason,  who  succeeded 
in  securely  fastening  this  huge  rock  with  heavy  iron 
tie  rods  to  the  main  ledge  of  Cannon  Mountain. 
It  proved  to  be  a  very  dizzy  job  drilling  holes  high 
up  on  the  side  of  the  mountain  while  being  buffeted 
by  gales  and  storms,  but  it  was  finally  accomplished. 
The  distance  from  the  top  of  the  Old  Man's  fore¬ 
head  to  the  base  of  his  chin  was  measured  at  that 
time,  and  found  to  be  forty  feet. 

Hawthorne,  like  everybody  else,  was  greatly  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  Old  Man,  and  in  "Twice  Told  Tales" 
describes  him  as  follows — "It  seemed  as  if  an 
enormous  giant,  or  Titan,  had  sculptured  his  own 
likeness  on  the  precipice.  There  was  the  broad  arch 
of  the  forehead — a  hundred  feet  in  height!  The 
nose  with  its  long  bridge.  The  vast  lips,  which,  if 
they  could  have  spoken,  would  have  rolled  their 
thunder  accents  from  one  end  of  the  valley  to  the 
other." 

As  mentioned  above,  Profile  Lake  was  originally 
called  Ferrin  Pond.  It  seems  that  several  members 
of  the  Ferrin  family  were  working  on  the  road  in 
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the  Notch,  at  one  time,  and  urgent  word  had  to  be 
sent  them  from  their  home;  so  a  young  son  was 
despatched  on  a  horse.  He  became  lost,  and 
finally  came  to  the  lower  end  of  the  pond.  Not 
knowing  what  pond  it  was,  but  remembering  he  had 
been  told  that  horses  often  have  a  better  sense  of 
direction  than  people,  he  urged  the  horse  into  the 
water,  and  the  animal,  swimming  the  entire  length 
with  the  boy  on  its  back,  came  out  on  the  beach 
at  the  upper  end,  where  the  camp  of  the  road 
repairing  crew  was.  From  this  time  on  the  pond 
was  called  Ferrin  Pond  till  renamed  Profile  Lake. 

BOYCE  ROCK 

This  huge  rock  used  to  jut  out  on  the  road  from 
Franconia  to  Woodstock.  Shortly  after  the  new 
road  had  been  built,  Thomas  Boyce  rode  down 
through  the  Notch  one  day  towards  Woodstock. 
A  terrible  storm  came  up,  and  the  road  drifted 
badly  with  snow,  but  Boyce  struggled  on,  endea¬ 
vouring  to  reach  the  Guernsey  block  house,  which 
as  stated  before,  at  that  time  stood  on  the  site  of 
the  souvenir  store  at  Indian  Head.  His  horse 
finally  became  exhausted,  and  just  as  he  was  about 
to  give  up,  he  came  in  sight  of  this  huge  rock. 
Desperate  and  numb  with  cold,  he  took  out  his 
knife  and  killed  the  horse.  Then  wrapping  himself 
up  in  its  skin,  he  snuggled  down  in  the  lee  of  the 
great  rock.  Here  he  was  found  alive  the  next  day 
by  searchers.  The  skin  was  frozen  stiff  and  had  to 
be  cut  away  with  knives. 

THE  FLUME 

The  Flume  was  discovered  one  summer  day  by 
Aunt  Jess,  the  wife  of  David  Guernsey,  who 
stumbled  on  it  at  the  age  of  93,  while  out  fishing. 
Aunt  Jess  was  "a  little  out  in  the  head,"  but  dearly 
loved  to  fish,  and  it  can  be  easily  imagined  that 
the  fishing  must  have  been  good  in  those  days  up 
that  beautiful  mountain  torrent. 

An  enormous  boulder  used  to  hang  suspended  in 
mid  air  between  the  walls  of  the  Flume.  This  block 
of  granite  weighing  many  tons,  was  doubtless 
dropped  by  a  glacier  in  the  far  distant  ice  age.  In 
June  1083  a  great  storm  came  over  the  mountains 
and  when  it  cleared  off  the  boulder  was  gone. 
Examination  of  the  walls  of  the  Flume  showed  that 
the  water  had  risen  to  an  unheard  of  height  and 


had  succeeded  in  washing  this  huge  mass  of  rock 
down  stream.  It  was  later  discovered  reposing 
some  little  distance  below. 

INDIAN  HEAD 

During  the  War  of  1812,  the  British  stirred  up 
the  Abenaquis  Indians  and  they  made  a  vicious 
attack  on  the  whites,  who  fled  for  safety  to  David 
Guernsey's  block-house.  Here  a  terrible  all  day 
battle  took  place,  but  the  settlers  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  old  "Dave,"  finally  managed  to  drive  them 
off.  Shortly  after  this,  the  Indians  retired  to 
Canada,  where  it  is  said  they  now  make  some  of 
the  baskets  and  Indian  souvenirs  that  are  sold  on 
the  very  site  of  the  old  block-house  their  ancestors 
fought  so  hard  to  win.  This  block-house  stood  till 
1892  when  Guernsey’s  grandson  took  it  down. 
Many  of  the  logs  were  found  to  be  peppered  with 
the  bullets  that  the  Abenaquis  fired  in  that 
memorable  fight. 

Chief  Pemigewasset  is  said  to  have  used  the  top 
of  the  famous  Indian  Head  Profile  as  a  lookout  for 
hostile  bands  of  Algonquin  who  might  be  stealing 
up  the  valley.  At  that  time,  there  was  no  profile, 
as  to  within  a  comparatively  recent  time,  this  was 
hidden  by  a  growth  of  trees.  A  fire  swept  through 
one  day  and  after  the  fire,  behold  the  wonderful 
profile  of  Indian  Head,  as  though  old  Chief 
Pemigewasset  himself  had  come  to  life  again.  The 
actual  measurements  of  the  gigantic  features  are 
98  feet  from  forehead  to  chin,  17  feet  across  the 
forehead  (up  and  down),  42  feet  along  the  nose, 
23  feet  along  the  upper  lip  and  16  feet  down  the 
chin.  The  top  of  the  head  is  1330  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  highway. 

INDIAN  LEAP 

A  short  distance  from  North  Woodstock  up  the 
Lost  River  Valley,  this  mountain  torrent  rushes 
through  sheer  rock  walls  at  a  point  that  is  called 
Indian  Leap.  Tradition  says  that  the  Indians  used 
this  place  to  test  the  courage  and  bravery  of  their 
young  men,  when  they  aspired  to  become  warriors. 
They  were  taken  here  and  told  to  leap  across  the 
dark  swirling  waters  below.  If  they  hesitated,  they 
were  fit  only  to  go  and  work  with  the  squaws.  If 
they  jumped  and  failed  to  make  the  opposite  bank, 
they  would  very  likely  be  drowned,  and  if  they 


made  the  opposite  bank  in  safety  they  were 
accepted  into  the  ranks  of  the  warriors. 

THE  GREAT  STONE  FACE 

Many  moons  ago,  the  Penacooks  lived  in  peace 
and  prosperity,  ruled  by  their  great  Sachem 
Passaconaway.  Finally,  the  time  came  for  him  to 
join  his  fathers,  in  the  dim  land  of  Ponemeh,  and 
his  mourning  tribesmen  laid  him  to  rest.  The  savage 
Mohawks,  now  no  longer  fearing  the  great  chief, 
took  to  the  war  path  and  raided  the  Penacook 
village  of  Aquidaukenash  (The  Weirs),  on  the 
smiling  waters  of  Lake  Winnipesaukee.  The  Pena¬ 
cook  braves  were  all  away  on  a  fishing  expedition 
at  the  time,  so  taking  the  women  and  children 
captive,  and  burning  down  the  lodges,  the  Mohawks 
fled.  The  Penacooks  upon  their  return,  swiftly 
followed  them,  and  surprising  them  one  night  after 
they  had  made  camp,  rescued  the  captives,  and 
drove  the  invaders  to  the  north.  The  Mohawks 
now  pushed  on  until  they  entered  the  sacred  con¬ 
fines  of  Agiochook  (The  White  Mountains),  where 
no  Penacook  ever  trod.  Here  as  night  came  on, 
they  found  themselves  lead  by  a  mysterious  chief, 
who  always  kept  just  so  far  ahead  of  them,  and 
whom  they  seemed  to  have  to  follow  whether  they 
wished  to  or  not.  All  night  they  kept  the  trail,  and 
in  the  morning  they  fell  down  exhausted  in  a  deep 
sleep 

Suddenly  they  arose,  conscious  of  some  great 
power  that  had  awakened  them  from  their  dreams. 
Far  up  on  the  mountain  side,  they  saw  a  face,  awful 
in  its  majestic  proportions,  looking  down  upon 
them.  The  eyes  blazed  with  fire,  and  the  brow  was 
stern  and  solemn.  In  terror,  the  Mohawks  fell  on 
their  faces,  crying  out  "It  is  Manitou."  Then  dark¬ 
ness  descended,  the  earth  rocked  and  the  mountains 
were  streaked  with  lightning,  but  still  the  face 
flamed  out  at  them  as  distinct  as  ever.  Then  the 
voice  of  Manitou  was  heard. 

"Draw  nearer  my  children  and  listen  to  your 
judgment.  Ye  have  made  war  on  your  brethren, 
the  Penacooks,  and  your  hands  are  stained  with 
blood.  Worse  still,  ye  have  dared  to  enter  the 
sacred  portals  of  the  Great  Spirit  unsummoned, 
and  the  penalty  is  death.  In  sleep  ye  shall  pass 
away  to  Ponemah,  and  your  bodies  shall  be  turned 
into  boulders  on  the  mountain  side,  as  a  warning 
to  medicine  men  who  may  come  hither  to  speak  to 
Manitou,  that  in  the  days  to  come  they  shall  not 
let  their  children  offend  in  a  like  manner." 

Then  a  song  was  heard  from  the  mountain  top 
such  as  is  never  heard  unless  one  is  in  the  presence 
of  the  Great  Spirit.  It  thrilled  the  hearts  of  the 
Mohawks,  and  their  heads  fell  and  they  dropped 
off  in  deep  sleep.  Then  the  fire  ceased  flashing 
from  the  eyes  of  the  Great  Face,  and  the  sun  came 
out  again.  To  this  day  the  sleeping  forms  of  the 
Mohawks  may  be  seen  in  the  boulders  which  lie  at 
the  foot  of  the  Great  Stone  Face. 

LEGEND  OF  CHRISTUS  JUDEX 

A  great  Italian  painter,  Pietro  Casola,  resolved 
to  paint  a  picture  of  Christ  sitting  in  judgment  on 
the  world.  But  though  he  could  paint  everything 
else  beautifully,  the  sublime  face  of  Christ  for  such 
a  picture  eluded  all  his  efforts.  He  wandered  up 
and  down  Europe  visiting  all  the  art  galleries, 
cathedrals  and  palaces  for  inspiration  but  without 
results.  Finally  a  dying  priest  whom  his  mother  had 
nursed  in  his  last  illness,  told  her  that  if  her  son 
would  go  to  the  wilderness  of  America,  he  would 
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find  flung  high  up  on  a  mountain  side  such  a  face 
as  might  well  belong  to  a  judging  Christ.  She 
asked  h  ow  her  son  was  to  find  the  face  and  he 
replied  that  he  was  to  go  to  Indians  and  Jesuits 
and  ask  them,  for  the  savages  had  long  revered  the 
face  before  the  coming  of  the  white  men,  and 
the  missionaries  had  learned  of  it  from  them. 

Departing  for  America,  he  was  gone  for  five 
years.  Reaching  Quebec,  he  begged  the  bishop 
for  a  guide  to  the  Indian  country  among  the  great 
hills  to  the  south.  The  Bishop  referred  him  to  a 
great  woodsman,  and  a  few  days  later  he  journeyed 
sou  th  with  four  Indian  guides.  At  last,  after  many 
days  of  long  and  arduous  travel,  they  came  to  a 
strange  and  beautiful  valley.  Hurrying  through  the 
forest  they  found  themselves  on  the  shores  of  a 
small  lake,  whose  blue  waters  lapped  the  base  of 
a  mighty  mountain.  Here  his  Indian  guides  halted 
and  motioned  Casola  to  proceed  a  short  distance 
and  look  upwards.  When  he  did  so  he  cried  with 
joy,  for  carved  out  of  the  everlasting  rock  was  the 
face  he  had  sought  for  so  long,  high  up  on  the 
mountain  side. 

For  a  long  time  he  camped  on  the  shore  of  the 
little  lake  painting  and  sketching,  and  upon  his 
return  to  his  mother,  he  painted  his  masterpiece, 
"The  Judging  Christ,"  which  was  hung  in  the  local 
church  and  which  people  from  all  over  Europe  came 
later  to  see. 
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Jacob’s  Ladder,  Mt.  Washington 


THE  COG  RAILWAY 

The  first  hotel  on  top  of  Mt.  Washington  was 
built  in  1852  by  three  citizens  of  Lancaster  and 
Jefferson.  This  was  the  old  Summit  House.  All 
the  boards  were  carried  from  Jefferson,  two  boards 
being  fastened  to  each  side  of  a  horse  and  two 
men  following  to  hold  up  the  ends.  The  large  front 
door  of  the  house  was  carried  up  the  mountain  on 
the  back  of  Mr.  Rosebrook. 

This  house  proving  to  be  a  success,  a  rival  com¬ 
pany  built  The  Tip  Top  House  a  year  later  and  in 
1854  the  management  of  the  two  houses  merged 
and  both  were  run  together. 

In  1852  Sylvester  Marsh  of  Littleton,  after  taking 
a  tramp  up  Mt.  Washington,  decided  to  invent  a 
railroad  that  would  go  up  the  mountain.  Marsh 
was  a  genius  who  had  many  inventions  to  his  credit, 
and  who  had  left  Littleton  in  his  early  days  to  go 
to  Chicago,  where  he  was  very  successful  in  the 
meat  packing  business.  Returning  for  a  visit  to  his 
home  town,  he  ended  up  by  staying  and  going  to 
the  Legislature  at  Concord  to  ask  for  a  charter  for 
his  mountain  climbing  road.  This  request  met  with 
considerable  skepticism  by  the  law  makers,  one 
remarking,  "Why  doesn't  he  ask  us  to  let  him  build 
a  railroad  to  the  moon?"  Many  of  his  friends 
tapped  their  foreheads,  indicating  that  his  money 
had  gone  to  his  head. 

However  a  charter  was  finally  granted  in  1858, 
but  the  Civil  War  was  coming  on,  and  it  was  not 
till  1866  that  the  road  was  started.  The  nearest 
railroad  was  at  Littleton,  twenty-five  miles  distant, 
and  all  material  had  to  be  hauled  from  there.  A 
road  had  to  be  built  from  Fabyan  to  the  base  of 
the  mountain  and  the  material  hauled  over  it  by 
ox  teams.  Finally  in  1869  it  was  completed.  It  was 
the  first  railroad  of  its  kind  ever  constructed  and 
served  as  the  model  for  several  similar  roads  in 
Europe.  After  its  successful  completion,  Mr. 
Marsh  was  asked  if  he  would  build  a  road  up 
Mt.  Rigi  in  Switzerland,  and  replied,  "Not  for  a 
million  dollars."  He,  however,  very  kindly  let  them 
have  his  drawings  so  that  they  were  able  to  build 
an  even  better  road  themselves. 

The  road  is  three  and  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
long,  three  miles  of  it  being  on  trestle.  The 


average  grade  is  one  foot  in  four,  or  25%;  the 
steepest  grade  37.41%  on  Jacob's  Ladder.  The 
peculiar  looking  locomotives,  with  their  horizontal 
boilers  lower  in  front,  so  as  to  make  them  level 
while  on  the  mountain,  are  sturdy  affairs,  each 
handling  but  one  passenger  car.  The  cars  seat 
forty  persons  and  on  the  ascent  are  pushed  up  the 
mountain.  On  the  descent,  the  locomotive  pre¬ 
cedes  the  car,  backing  down  in  front  of  it,  thereby 
insuring  complete  safety. 

The  locomotive  and  track  are  built  on  the  "rack 
and  pinion"  principle.  The  cog  rail  is  securely 
bolted  to  the  cross  ties  of  the  road  and  into  it 
play,  with  perfect  security,  the  heavy-toothed 
wheels  under  the  engine.  Each  locomotive  has  two 
pairs  of  cylinders,  each  pair  operating  independ¬ 
ently  of  the  other  on  its  own  cog  wheel.  There  are 
also  two  cog  wheels  on  the  cars  and  large  friction 
wheels  provided  with  brakes  of  great  power,  so  that 
the  cars  can  be  stopped  independently  of  the 
engine.  The  various  safety  devices  make  the 
descent  as  safe  as  the  ascent,  and  this  road  has 
proved  to  be  absolutely  safe  in  all  the  years  it  has 
been  run,  not  a  single  passenger  having  been 
injured. 

The  original  engine  that  Marsh  built  did  yeoman 
service  for  twelve  years,  and  then  was  laid  aside. 
It  was  later  exhibited  all  over  the  country  and 
finally  returned  to  its  old  home  at  the  Base  of 
Mt.  Washington. 

On  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  building  of 
the  road,  a  great  celebration  was  held.  "Old 
Peppersass"  as  the  old  engine  was  called,  was 
thoroughly  gone  over,  and  pronounced  to  be  in 
first  class  condition,  so  it  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  one  of  the  oldest  engineers  of  the  road,  and 
started  up  the  mountain  again.  Wheezing  and 
hissing  it  made  the  grades,  and  after  stopping  for 
water,  finally  reached  Jacob's  Ladder.  When 
half-way  up  the  Ladder,  something  happened,  and 
it  started  sliding  back  on  the  tracks.  Gathering 
momentum,  it  leaped  from  the  tracks  and  smashed 
on  the  rocks  below.  The  brave  engineer  was 
severely  injured  and  a  photographer  was  killed, 
who  courageously,  if  perhaps  rather  foolishly,  stuck 
to  his  post  taking  pictures  to  the  last.  Old 


Peppersass  was  picked  up,  put  together  again  and 
is  now  on  exhibition  at  the  Base  Station. 

ALPINE  FLORA 

The  flora  of  Mt.  Washington  is  unique,  as  many 
rare  Alpine  plants  are  found  high  up  on  its  sides 
that  are  seldom  met  with  this  side  of  Labrador  or 
the  far  north.  These  plants  are  extremely  hardy 
and  often  bloom  amid  the  ice  and  snow.  In 
approaching  the  timber  limit  one  is  struck  by  the 
appearance  of  the  Firs  and  Spruces,  which  grad¬ 
ually  become  more  and  more  dwarfish,  until  at  last 
they  rise  but  a  foot  or  two  above  the  ground,  their 
branches  spreading  out  laterally  many  feet  and 
becoming  thickly  interwoven.  The  dense  upper 
surface  of  their  branches  is  often  firm  enough  to 
walk  upon.  The  Dwarf  Birch,  a  true  Labrador  plant, 
now  becomes  prominent,  the  Alpine  Rhododendron, 
a  small  shrub  with  leather-like  leaves  and  purple 
flowers,  the  Labrador  Tea  Plant,  Alpine  Willow, 
Alpine  Bearberry,  with  its  egg  shaped,  pale  flesh- 
colored  blossoms,  all  are  to  be  found.  Also  the 
Alpine  Heath  which  loves  the  brinks  of  rocky 
ravines,  the  Alpine  Saxifrage,  the  moss-like  Cassiope 
with  its  tufted,  thread-like  stems,  the  Alpine  Violet, 
and  the  rare  Mountain  Cudweed  or  Mountain 
Sorrell.  All  these  and  many  others  not  found  this 
side  of  the  Arctic  grow  here.  Many  of  these,  after 
rising  a  few  inches  from  the  ground,  spread  out 
over  the  surface  of  the  nearby  rocks,  in  that  way 
gaining  warmth  to  enable  them  to  withstand  the 
tempests  and  the  cold.  Arctic  Rushes,  Sedges  and 
Lichens  flourish  clear  to  the  very  summit. 

THE  DEVIL'S  SHINGLE 

This  interesting  device,  which  looked  something 
like  a  toboggan,  was  originated  to  enable  the 
roadmaster  to  descend  to  the  base  quickly  after  his 
daily  inspection  of  the  track.  It  was  discontinued 
after  an  employee  lost  his  life  on  one  of  these 
hazardous  trips.  The  slide-board,  as  it  was  officially 
called,  was  about  three  feet  in  length  and  had  a 
groove  underneath  which  fitted  over  the  center  rail 
of  the  track,  and  it  also  had  a  breaking  device 
which  could  stop  it  almost  instantly.  The  driver 
would  set  down  in  the  "shingle"  and  take  one  long 
slide  and  find  himself  at  the  base.  The  record 
time  from  the  summit  to  the  base,  a  distance  of 
three  miles,  was  two  minutes  and  forty-five  seconds. 
It  was  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  thrilling 
rides  imaginable.  After  its  discontinuance,  two 
rash  youths  from  Boston  fastened  two  railroad  ties 
together  and  started  off  down  the  track.  In  a  few 
moments  they  were  traveling  at  a  terrific  speed, 
shouting  and  laughing,  but  upon  reaching  Jacob's 
Ladder  their  outfit  failed  to  make  the  curve,  and 
they  were  instantly  killed. 

TRINITY  HEIGHT 

Thomas  Crawford,  who  ran  the  Notch  House, 
once  had  a  man  working  for  him  named  Nazro  who 
was  more  or  less  of  a  religious  fanatic.  Crawford 
being  somewhat  of  a  practical  joker,  offered  to 
deed  Nazro  the  top  of  Mt.  Washington,  though  it 
belonged  to  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  in  ex¬ 
change  for  a  history  of  the  White  Mountains  that 
Nazro  had  written.  Nazro  took  the  offer  up  and 
Crawford  made  out  the  deed,  thinking  nothing 
further  would  come  of  it,  but  Nazro  duly  registered 
it  at  the  Court  House  in  Lancaster.  Along  about 
1850  he  had  established  toll  gates  at  the  entrances 
of  all  the  bridle  paths  leading  to  the  summit  and 
by  collecting  one  dollar  from  every  person  who 
ascended,  accumulated  quite  a  tidy  sum.  Instead 
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c  Mt.  Washington  he  called  the  summit  Trinity 
Height.  He  next  published  a  flaming  proclamation 
in  all  the  papers  that  on  July  4th,  1851  there  would 
be  held  a  Solemn  Congregation  upon  Trinity  Height 
to  dedicate  the  "Coming  of  the  Ancient  of  Days," 
etc.  When  the  great  day  came,  it  proved  to  be 
dark  and  rainy,  and  Nazro,  meeting  with  consider¬ 
able  opposition  when  he  tried  to  collect  his  toll 
from  all  who  wanted  to  attend,  gave  up  his 
grandiose  ideas  of  building  a  temple  and  threw 
away  "his  gate  keys  to  the  entrance  to  the  mighty 
altar,"  leaving  the  White  Mountains. 

Years  afterwards,  the  proprietor  of  the  Tip  Top 
House  was  astonished  one  day  to  receive  a  call 
from  Nazro,  then  an  old  man.  He  had  come  to 
demand  his  rent  and  when  the  hotel  man  expos¬ 
tulated,  he  said,  "Thomas  Crawford  gave  me  this 
summit  and  it  is  mine."  After  some  argument  he 
was  shown  the  door  and  never  seen  from  that  day 
to  thi4 

MT.  WASHINGTON  CARRIAGE  ROAD 

In  1853  The  Mount  Washington  Road  Co.  was 
chartered  with  a  capital  of  $50,000  to  build  a 
carriage  road  up  Mt.  Washington.  D.  O.  Macomber 
of  Middletown,  Ct.  originated  the  idea.  By  1856 
four  miles  of  it  had  been  completed  to  the  ledge 
just  above  the  Halfway  House,  when  the  company 
failed.  A  new  company,  The  Mt.  Washington 
Summit  Road  Co.  was  formed  and  the  road  was 
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completed  in  1861.  It  is  eight  miles  long  and  has 
an  ascent  of  4600  feet,  which  it  makes  in  com¬ 
paratively  easy  grades.  Its  curves  are  well  banked 
with  rocks,  and  there  is  a  record  of  only  one 
casualty  in  its  history.  This  occurred  in  1880,  when 
a  driver,  who  had  imbibed  a  little  too  freely  of 
liquor  on  the  summit,  overturned  a  six  horse  moun¬ 
tain  wagon  a  mile  below  the  Halfway  House,  and 
killed  one  woman  and  injured  five  other  passengers. 
Soon  after  starting  from  the  summit  the  passengers 
discovered  that  the  driver  had  been  drinking  while 
waiting  for  their  party.  They  left  his  wagon  a  short 
distance  from  the  top  and  walked  to  the  Halfway 
House,  a  distance  of  four  miles,  where  one  of  the 
employees  of  the  Road  assured  them  there  was  no 
bad  place  below  that,  and  that  he  thought  it  would 
be  safe  to  resume  their  seats  with  the  driver  again. 
Soon  after  leaving  the  Halfway  House,  in  rounding 
a  curve  too  rapidly,  the  carriage  was  upset,  throw¬ 
ing  the  occupants  on  the  rocks.  The  driver  was 
picked  up  insensible. 

Curiously  this  man  was  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  experienced  men  on  the  road,  and  had  but 
shortly  before  this  voiced  this  warning — "There 
should  be  no  fooling,  no  chaffing  and  no  drinking 
on  this  road." 

The  first  horse  drawn  passenger  vehicle  to  arrive 
at  the  summit  was  an  old-fashioned  Concord  coach 
with  eight  horses,  driven  by  George  W.  Lane  on 
August  8,  1861. 

The  first  automobile  ascent  of  Mt.  Washington 
was  made  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  in  a  Stanley 
Steamer  on  August  31,  1899. 

SECOND  SUMMIT  HOUSE 

In  1872,  due  to  the  rapidly  increasing  number  of 
guests  at  the  summit,  the  second  Summit  House 
was  started  and  was  completed  the  following  year. 
For  35  years  this  famous  house  entertained  guests 
of  distinction  from  all  over  the  world.  In  1908  a 
tremendous  fire  destroyed  everything  on  top  of 
Mt.  Washington  except  the  old  Tip  Top  House. 
The  blaze  was  very  spectacular  and  was  witnessed 
for  miles  around.  Several  years  passed  before 
another  house  was  built  during  which  time  plans 
were  drawn  for  a  most  pretentious  building  at  the 
summit,  but  in  1915  the  present  Summit  House  was 


built,  and  has  made  a  host  of  friends. 

THE  FIRST  ASCENT  IN  WINTER 

The  first  ascent  of  Mt.  Washington  in  winter  was 
made  for  business  reasons  and  not  for  pleasure  in 
December  1858.  Lucius  Hartshorn,  a  sheriff  of 
Lancaster,  was  engaged  by  his  father-in-law,  one 
of  the  proprietors  of  The  Tip  Top  House,  to  attach 
some  property  at  the  summit,  which  was  the  subject 
of  litigation.  Hartshorn  secured  the  services  of 
B.  F.  Osgood  of  the  Glen  House,  a  very  noted  guide 
of  that  period,  and  together  they  went  up  the 
carriage  road  as  far  as  the  Halfway  House  and  then 
from  there  went  the  rest  of  the  wav  over  the  crusted 
snow.  Finding  themselves  unable  to  force  one  of 
the  doors  of  the  building,  they  finally  crawled 
through  a  window  on  which  the  frost  was  a  foot  and 
a  half  thick.  Inside  the  walls  and  furniture  had  a 
covering  of  four  inches  of  frost  and  it  was  so  dark 
they  had  to  light  a  lamp  to  see  by. 

Upon  leaving  the  Hotel  they  noted  a  frost  cloud 
moving  towards  them  with  great  rapidity  and  just 
managed  to  reach  the  timber  line  and  a  little  shelter 
before  they  were  enveloped,  which  probably  saved 
their  lives.  From  here  they  had  no  great  difficulty 
in  reaching  the  Glen  House. 

THE  FIRST  WINTER  ON  MT.  WASHINGTON 

In  the  late  fall  of  1870,  J.  H.  Huntington,  of  the 
State  Geological  Survey,  who  had  successfully  spent 
the  preceding  winter  on  Mt.  Moosilauke,  made 
plans  to  stay  on  Mt.  Washington  for  the  winter. 
He  obtained  permission  from  The  Cog  R.R.  to  use 
th  eir  new  engine  house  at  the  summit  and  fitted 
out  a  special  room  in  it  to  accommodate  himself 
and  several  other  observers.  Huntington  moved  in 
on  November  12th  and  the  others  came  up  at 
different  times  later  in  the  season.  The  lowest 
temperature  recorded  that  winter  was  59  degrees 
below  zero  and  the  greatest  wind  velocity  was 
estimated  at  120  miles  per  hour.  Their  provisions 
froze  so  hard  that  by  February  it  was  about  as 
much  of  a  job  to  saw  off  a  chunk  of  salt  pork  as  it 
would  have  been  to  cut  a  piece  of  marble.  By 
keeping  two  fires  going  in  their  small  apartment  at 
red  heat  all  night,  they  managed  to  exist  but  not 
keep  warm.  The  noise  of  the  wind  outside  on  most 
nights  prevented  any  of  the  party  from  sleeping. 


This  expedition  excited  great  interest  throughout 
the  country  and  the  daily  reports  of  the  weather, 
sent  over  a  newly  laid  telegraph  line  down  the 
mountain,  were  watched  with  great  interest. 


HEIGHTS  OF  COG  RAILROAD 


Ba  se  Station 
Waumbec  Tank 
Jacob's  Ladder 
Gulf  Tank 
Summit 


2,565  feet 
3,910  feet 
4,835  feet 
5,638  feet 
6,293  feet 


'THE  HOUSE  THAT  JACK  BUILT” 


English  Jack  or  "The  Hermit  of  the  White 
Mountains,"  as  he  was  called,  was  a  well  known 
character  in  this  section  twenty-five  years  ago.  He 
lived  in  an  old  shanty  he  had  built  in  the  woods 
not  a  great  distance  from  the  highway  at  the  Gate 
of  the  Notch.  Here  he  made  his  living  by  selling 
souvenirs  and  a  booklet  that  purported  to  tell  his 
life  history.  It  was  said  he  was  rather  fond  of 
snakes  as  an  article  of  diet  and  once  when  asked  if 
this  was  true  he  replied,  "Well,  they  ain't  never 
ketched  me  at  it  anyhow."  When  he  died  in  1912 
he  was  90  years  old.  The  "Story  of  Jack"  which 
he  sold,  was  quite  interesting  and  related  his 
adventures  sailing  the  seven  seas.  According  to 
this  story,  he  was  finally  shipwrecked  on  a  desert 
island  with  four  other  companions  and  lived  there 
for  19  months  before  being  rescued.  During  one 
of  his  trips,  his  sweetheart  in  England  died  and  then 
Jack  did  not  care  what  happened.  He  went  to 
Africa  and  fought  to  "free  the  slaves,"  was  one  of 
the  searching  party  for  Sir  John  Franklin  in  the 
Arctic,  served  as  a  soldier  in  the  Crimean  War,  as 
well  as  in  the  Indian  Mutiny,  and  had  many  exciting 
adventures.  Finally  he  drifted  to  America,  heard 
about  the  White  Mountains  and  came  up  to  visit 
them,  and  ended  by  staying  there  the  rest  of  his 
life.  He  made  souvenirs  and  hunted  and  trapped 
in  the  winter  and  sold  the  souvenirs  in  the  summer. 


AN  OLD  TIME  SCHOOL 

The  following  description  of  an  early  school  in  the 
White  Mountains  is  taken  from  Willey's  "Incidents 
in  White  Mt.  History."  "It  was  kept  by  a  veteran 
teacher,  peculiar  in  his  habits  and  aspect,  keen, 
fearless  and  practiced  in  his  business.  He  kept  in 
a  house  we  shall  not  describe  at  great  length.  In 
a  few  words,  it  was  contracted  in  its  dimensions, 
uninviting  in  its  general  appearance,  and  open  on 
its  walls  and  floor,  so  that  both  the  light  and  the 
winds  of  Heaven  could  pass  freely  through  it. 
Under  the  house  the  hogs  had  as  free  access  as  the 
light  and  winds  had  into  it  above.  This  was  their 
cherished  place  of  resort;  and  they  were  there,  too, 
every  day,  as  regularly  as  the  scholars  were  to  the 
school.  They  greatly  annoyed  the  teacher,  but 
were  as  acceptable  to  most  of  the  scholars,  as  they 
were  troublesome  to  him.  Many  were  the  scenes 
of  amusement,  during  that  school,  which  took  place 
with  these  hogs. 

Sometimes,  after  lying  and  rolling  on  the  ground 
awhile,  grunting  and  growling  as  they  rooted  each 
other's  sides,  they  would  rise  up,  and,  brushing 
along  under  the  floor,  carry  their  bristles  up  through 
the  large  cracks  into  plain  sight  of  the  scholars. 
Seeing  these,  one  of  them  would  creep  along,  when 
the  master's  eye  was  turned,  and  give  them  a  sharp 
pull.  Then  immediately  would  come  a  squeal,  and 
after  that  sharp  words  from  the  teacher.  "Boys, 
let  those  hogs  alone,  mind  your  studies."  For  a 
moment  they  would  pull  their  faces  into  their  books 
and  seem  content,  but  they  wouldn't  "stay  put." 


The  Flume  in  Winter,  Franconia  Notch 

Presently  the  bristles  would  be  seen  moving  along 
the  crack  of  the  floor  again,  and  then  would  follow 
another  pull,  and  then  immediately  another  squeal. 
Now  would  come  stronger,  sterner  words  from  the 
teacher.  "Boys!  I  say,  let  those  hogs  alone.  If  you 
don't,  I'll  give  it  to  you."  This  might  stop  them 
for  awhile.  But  the  itching  in  them  for  fun  was 
not  allayed.  Their  fingers  worked  nervously  to  be 
hold  of  the  bristles  again,  and  provoke  another 
squeal.  Soon  the  bristles  appeared  again  and 
then  came  another  pull,  and  immediately  another 
squeal.  Now  things  became  more  serious,  and  the 
teacher  must  put  more  authority  and  power  into 
his  words,  so  he  said,  "Consumption,  boys!" — that 
was  the  word  he  often  used — "Consumption,  boys! 
what  do  you  mean?  If  you  don't  let  those  hogs 
alone  I'll  tan  your  jackets  for  you!  I'll  make  your 
backs  smoke!" 

POND  OF  SAFETY 

In  the  northern  part  of  Randolph,  near  Pliny 
Mountain,  there  is  a  little  pond,  which  has  long 
been  a  favorite  resort  of  fishermen.  The  Upper 
Ammonoosuc  that  flows  into  the  Connecticut,  starts 
here.  It  is  still  called  the  "Pond  of  Safety."  It 
seems  that  during  the  later  years  of  the  American 
Revolution,  four  soldiers  of  the  Continental  Army 
were  captured  by  the  British  and  allowed  to  return 
to  their  homes  on  parole.  Their  commanding 
officer,  believing  the  parole  papers  were  false, 
insisted  upon  their  taking  up  arms  again  against 
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th  e  British.  As  they  were  about  to  be  arrested  tor 
deserting,  they  fled  to  the  north  into  the  woods, 
and  lived  on  the  shores  of  this  little  pond  for  more 
than  three  years,  sustaining  themselves  by  fishing 
and  hunting.  When  the  war  was  over,  they  came 
out  of  their  seclusion,  and  later  became  respected 
citizens  of  Jefferson,  which  was  being  settled  at 
that  time. 

COL.  WHIPPLE'S  GRAIN 

Col.  Whipple  was  the  largest  landowner  north  of 
the  White  Mountains  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution. 

One  year  during  a  great  scarcity  of  crops,  he 
refused  to  sell  grain  to  anybody  but  people  in  his 
own  vicinity,  fearing  he  would  not  have  enough  to 
carry  them  through  the  winter.  A  party  from 
Bartlett,  driven  by  hunger,  tramped  up  through  the 
Notch  in  the  midst  of  winter,  with  their  hand  sleds, 
and  begged  him  to  sell  them  some  grain.  He  re¬ 
fused,  saying  he  hardly  had  enough  to  carry  his 
own  neighborhood  through.  Desperate,  and  deter¬ 
mined  not  to  return  without  something  for  their 
people,  they  started  off  as  if  to  return  empty- 
handed.  During  the  night,  however,  they  stole 
quietly  back  and,  boring  a  hole  through  the  floor 
of  his  corncrib,  filled  their  sacks  and  departed. 
The  Colonel  upon  going  into  his  granary  a  few 
days  later,  noticed  the  pile  of  grain  seemed  to  have 
shrunk  some  and  investigated,  finding  the  hole 
carefully  plugged  with  a  piece  of  wood. 

Another  story  of  Col.  Whipple  relates  that  during 
the  Revolution,  he  was  captured  by  Indians  in  his 
home  at  Jefferson.  The  party  was  acting  under 
orders  of  the  British,  in  the  hope  of  extracting 
information  on  the  movements  of  the  Americans  in 
that  section.  The  Colonel  readily  agreed  to  go 
with  them,  but  asked  for  a  little  time  to  get  his 
clothes,  and  make  ready  for  the  trip.  This  they 
agreed  to,  and  while  bustling  around  making  prep¬ 
arations  to  leave,  he  managed  to  slip  word  to  his 
housekeeper  to  show  the  Indians  a  rather  intricate 
piece  of  machinery  he  had  in  the  house,  and  get 
them  interested  in  it.  While  they  were  absorbed 
in  this,  he  managed  to  slip  out  of  his  second  story 
bed  room  window  and  hurried  down  to  the  big 
meadow  where  his  men  were  working.  He  now 
ordered  each  man  to  seize  a  stake  from  the  fence 


and  shoulder  it  as  if  it  were  a  gun.  The  Indians, 
upon  seeing  him  approaching  at  the  head  of  what 
appeared  to  be  an  armed  force,  hastily  beat  a 
retreat,  after  gathering  up  as  much  plunder  as  they 
could  readily  escape  with. 

INDIAN  STREAM  REPUBLIC 

The  northernmost  township  of  New  Hampshire  is 
Pittsburg,  comprising  of  some  369  square  miles  of 
territory.  This  was  originally  known  as  Indian 
Stream  Territory.  It  was  one  of  the  favorite  hunt¬ 
ing  grounds  of  the  St.  Francis  Indians  and  was 
unexplored  till  1787,  when  Canada  sent  a  party  of 
surveyors  to  map  it.  Shortly  after  this  two  of 
Roger's  Rangers  penetrated  into  this  section  in  the 
fall  and,  after  hunting  and  trapping  for  a  time, 
went  back  with  glowing  tales  of  the  richness  and 
beauty  of  this  section. 

The  next  summer  they  came  back  with  other 
settlers,  but  only  stayed  till  fall,  and  it  was  not 
till  1796  that  the  Indians  signed  a  deed  conveying 
this  section  to  the  whites.  The  region  was  then  in 
dispute,  as  both  Canada  and  New  Hampshire 
claimed  it.  So  in  1829,  feeling  the  need  of  a 
definite  form  of  government,  the  settlers  set  up  an 
independent  state  known  as  "The  United  Inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  Indian  Stream  Territory."  This  was 
probably  the  smallest  and  most  democratic  inde¬ 
pendent  state  ever  formed.  A  small  school  house 
was  large  enough  to  allow  all  its  inhabitants  to 
assemble.  It  had  a  supreme  council  of  five  mem¬ 
bers  elected  annually  by  all  the  inhabitants,  and  a 
judiciary  composed  of  Justices  of  the  Peace  also 
elected  by  the  people. 

This  little  republic  continued  independent  and 
free  for  about  five  years,  when  the  inhabitants 
divided  amongst  themselves,  part  desiring  union 
with  Canada  and  part  with  New  Hampshire.  The 
Canadians  made  the  first  move  by  sending  an 
armed  force  to  arrest  a  deputy  sheriff,  but  the 
settlers,  in  towns  bordering  on  the  "Republic,"  rose 
up  and  arming  themselves,  overtook  the  Canadians 
a  mile  beyond  the  international  boundary  and, 
after  a  sharp  battle,  rescued  the  deputy.  This  one 
battle  settled  matters,  for  in  1840  Indian  Stream 
Territory  became  part  of  New  Hampshire  and  has 
been  known  as  Pittsburg  ever  since.  In  1842  it  was 


definitely  awarded  to  New  Hampshire  by  the 
Ashburton  Treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain. 

During  the  fighting  that  went  on  between  the 
Canadian  and  American  elements  in  this  little  state, 
the  Yankees  had  occasion  one  day  to  jail  a 
"Britisher"  or  "Tory"  as  they  called  their  Canadian 
friends.  However,  there  was  no  jail  in  the  entire 
territory,  so  what  were  they  to  do.  One  resourceful 
settler  solved  the  problem  by  telling  them  to  over¬ 
turn  a  very  large  potash  kettle,  used  to  boil  down 
potash  salts,  and  place  the  prisoner  under  it,  with 
one  side  raised  from  the  ground  just  a  trifle  to 
allow  fresh  air  to  come  in.  As  some  of  these 
kettles  were  enormous  in  size  and  weight,  the 
prisoner  was  kept  securely  enough  till  he  could  be 
tried  and  sentenced. 

DIXVILLE  NOTCH 

Up  at  the  extreme  northern  part  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  is  an  outpost  of  the  White  Mountains,  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  spots  in  the  world,  and  aptly 
called  the  "Alps"  of  New  England.  It  comprises 
of  a  vast  section  of  mountains,  lakes  and  forest 
woodland,  and  it  is  said  that  Daniel  Webster  once 
owned  it,  but  lost  it  through  inability  to  raise  thirty 
dollars  to  meet  a  note.  At  any  rate,  it  eventually 
came  into  the  hands  of  a  Gen.  Dix  (from  whom  it 
gets  its  name  of  Dixville  Notch)  and  a  little  later 
Henry  Hale,  who  amassed  a  fortune  in  the  Pullman 
car  business,  visited  this  section  and  became 
enraptured  with  it. 

Finding  himself  immune  from  hay  fever  when 
here,  he  bought  the  property  and  added  to  it  vast 
farmlands  until  he  practically  owned  a  dukedom. 
He  now  spent  over  eleven  million  dollars  in  im¬ 
proving  it,  and  built  a  magnificent  hotel  called 
"The  Balsams"  so  that  millionaires  could  come  up 
here  and  get  rid  of  their  hay  fever.  He  did  a 
land-office  business  for  a  time,  but  with  the  coming 
on  of  the  World  War,  he  followed  the  advice  of 
his  German  son-in-law,  invested  heavily  in  German 
bonds,  and  ended  up  bankrupt. 

About  this  time,  Capt.  Doudera,  a  former  officer 
of  the  New  York  police  force,  who  had  made  a 
fortune  in  the  decorating  business,  happened  to 
come  up  in  this  section  hunting.  Seeing  the  prop¬ 
erty,  he  immediately  fell  in  love  with  it  and  bought 
it.  The  genial  captain  now  rules  this  7700  acre 
barony  and  dispenses  good  cheer  to  all  who  stop 
at  his  beautiful  hotel. 

THE  HAPPY  ISLAND 

A  young  warrior  was  once  very  much  in  love  with 
an  Indian  maiden,  who  died  the  day  she  was  going 
to  be  married  to  him.  He  was  heart  sick  over  his 
loss,  but  having  heard  the  old  people  say  there  was 
a  path  to  the  land  of  Souls,  he  determined  to  follow 
it.  He  set  off  to  the  south,  as  tradition  said  that 
was  where  the  path  lay.  Gradually  as  he  traveled, 
the  snow  departed  and  the  leaves  commenced  to 
come  out.  He  left  far  behind  him  the  land  of 
snow  and  ice.  At  length  he  spied  a  path  and 
followed  it  to  the  lodge  of  a  very  old  man  with 
white  hair  and  fiery  eyes. 

He  began  to  tell  the  old  man  his  story,  but  the 
latter  interrupted  him,  saying  that  he  expected 
him,  and  that  the  warrior's  loved  one  had  passed 
by  only  a  few  days  before.  Leading  him  to  an 
elevation,  he  showed  him  a  great  gulf,  with  blue 
plains  lying  in  the  distance  beyond,  and  told  him 
it  was  the  land  of  Souls.  He  told  him  he  must 


Paradise  Falls,  Lost  River 

leave  his  body,  his  dog  and  his  bow  and  arrows 
behind.  Having  done  this  he  found  he  could  now 
bound  on  with  the  speed  of  birds,  and  everything 
took  on  a  beauty  and  brilliancy  he  had  never  seen 
before.  Animals  seemed  no  longer  afraid  of  him 
and  he  could  walk  through  rocks  and  trees  without 
difficulty. 

After  traveling  through  a  beautiful  land  that  kept 
constantly  getting  more  and  more  attractive,  he 
came  to  a  large  lake  with  an  island  in  the  center 
of  it.  On  its  shore  was  a  handsome  white  stone 
canoe.  Now,  he  knew  he  had  come  the  right  way, 
because  the  old  man  had  told  him  of  this  canoe. 
Stepping  into  the  canoe,  he  pushed  it  off  shore, 
only  to  find  to  his  surprise,  his  beloved  one  paddling 
by  his  side  in  another  canoe  just  like  his  own.  Side 
by  side  they  set  out  across  the  lake,  and  as  they 
advanced,  the  waves  commenced  to  rise  and  very 
soon  threatened  to  overwhelm  them,  so  that  they 
became  very  much  frightened,  especially  as  upon 
looking  down  through  the  crystal  water,  they  could 
see  the  remains  of  innumerable  beings  who  had 
perished  and  lay  on  the  bottom. 

The  Great  Master,  however,  permitted  them  to 
pass,  as  they  had  lead  good  lives.  They  saw  many 
others  who  were  struggling  and  sinking  in  the 
waves.  At  last  they  reached  the  Happy  Island 
where  the  very  air  is  food.  They  wandered  carefree 
through  beautiful  woodlands  and  fields,  where  none 
went  hungry  and  all  were  happy.  The  birds  and 
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animals  no  longer  feared  them,  but  came  up  to 
them  and  ate  out  of  their  hands. 

The  two  lovers  stayed  for  a  time  in  this  beautiful 
paradise,  but  after  a  while  the  young  warrior  was 
told  by  the  Master  of  Life  that  he  must  go  back 
to  the  land  of  snow  and  ice,  as  his  time  had  not  yet 
come.  He  was  told  to  go  back  and  accomplish  his 
duties  and  be  a  good  warrior  and  his  bride  would 
always  wait  for  him  in  the  Happy  Land,  as  young 
and  beautiful  as  she  was  when  she  came  from  the 
land  of  snow.  Sorrowfully  he  made  his  way  back 
t.>  the  home  of  his  fathers,  where  he  later  became 
a  great  chief,  loved  and  revered  by  all  his  people. 

METALLAK,  LAST  OF  THE  COO-ASH-AUKES 

Metallak  was  the  son  of  a  chief  of  the  Coo-ash- 
aukes,  whose  favorite  hunting  grounds  were  in  the 
beautiful  Cohoos  country  and  whose  head  village 
was  on  the  St.  Lawrence  at  St.  Francis.  Metallak 
grew  up,  tall,  lithe  and  active,  the  pride  of  his 
tribe.  He  built  his  lodge  on  the  banks  of  the  swift 
flowing  Amariscoggin,  where  he  took  his  bride,  the 
fairest  of  Indian  maidens.  Two  children  came  to 
them,  a  son  and  a  daughter.  Years  passed  and 
the  old  chief  on  the  St.  Lawrence  died  and  Metallak 
became  the  head  of  his  people.  The  Great  Spirit 
had  frowned  on  his  tribe,  and  all  his  people  had 
slowly  died  away,  till  on  the  ancient  hunting 
grounds  of  the  Coo-ash-aukes,  he  and  his  family 
were  all  that  remained.  His  son  liked  the  ways  of 
the  whites  better  than  those  of  his  fathers,  and 
left  for  the  settlements.  His  daughter,  visiting  St. 
Francis  was  wooed  by  a  young  warrior  and  settled 
in  Canada.  She  was  strikingly  beautiful  and  her 
husband  robed  her  in  garments  a  white  woman 
might  well  have  envied.  It  is  said,  that  when  she 
returned  once,  and  visited  her  father  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  he  was  almost  awed  by  her  beauty  and 
queenly  attire. 

About  this  time  Metallak  had  the  misfortune  to 
lose  one  of  his  eyes.  Then  the  bride  of  his  youth 
sickened  and  died,  and  he  was  left  desolate  and 
alone.  Mournfully  he  laid  her  body  in  his  canoe 
with  the  trinkets  that  had  been  dear  to  her,  and 
glided  down  the  broad  reach  of  Mollychunkamunk, 
past  whispering  pines  and  sunny  beaches  until  he 
reached  the  quiet  waters  of  Umbagog.  Finally 


after  steering  his  precious  burden  through  seething 
warers,  past  dangerous  rocks  and  whirling  eddys, 
he  came  to  the  green  island  that  now  bears  his 
name.  Here  he  buried  her  without  a  tear  and, 
atler  the  fashion  of  his  people,  seated  himself  on 
the  mound  over  her  grave.  Night  came,  but  he 
moved  not,  the  wolf  howled  from  the  mainland,  the 
song  of  the  night  wind  was  on  the  air,  but  he 
heeded  not.  Night  followed  morning  and  still  he 
sat  unmoved.  It  was  not  till  the  morning  of  the 
third  day  that  he  left  the  sacred  spot.  Then  he 
built  a  hut  nearby  and  only  occasionally  was  seen 
by  hunters. 

Slowly  Metalluk  grew  old.  His  eye  lost  its  fire 
and  his  step  was  less  firm  than  of  old.  Finally  in 
1846  two  hunters  came  across  him  in  the  woods. 
He  had  slipped  and  fallen  down  while  dragging  a 
loq  to  his  camp  fire,  and  had  put  out  his  remaining 
eye  on  a  stub.  He  was  helpless,  without  fire  or 
food  and  upon  the  point  of  starvation.  The  hunters 
built  a  fire,  gave  him  food  and  after  getting 
assistance  took  him  to  the  County  Farm  at 
Stewartstown,  where  he  lingered  a  few  years,  a 
public  charge  on  the  County  of  Coos,  whose  farms 
and  villages  had  once  all  been  the  hunting  grounds 
of  his  people,  the  Coo-ash-aukes. 

MORE  STORIES  OF  METALLAK 

It  is  related  of  Metallak  that  at  one  time  in  mid¬ 
winter  he  killed  a  moose  and  laying  down  on  a  bed 
of  boughs,  he  wrapped  himself  up  in  the  skin  and 
passed  a  very  comfortable  night.  In  the  morning, 
however,  he  found  himself  encased  in  the  frozen 
skin,  and  it  was  only  after  a  most  desperate 
struggle,  that  he  finally  managed  to  get  free. 

Metallak  like  most  Indians,  liked  rum,  and  would 
occasionally  get  drunk,  but  he  never  would  go  home 
to  his  wife  till  he  had  sobered  off.  At  one  time  a 
friend  of  his  gave  him  a  bottle  of  rum  he  had 
made,  and  later  asked  him  how  he  liked  it. 
Metallak  answered  "Very  good,  only  a  little  too 
much  brook." 

Another  time  Metallak  was  with  a  party  of  St. 
Francis  Indians  when  they  captured  James  Luther 
of  Canaan,  Vt.  as  he  was  returning  from  Maidstone. 
When  the  Indians  made  camp  that  night  on  the 


way  back  to  Canada,  they  tied  Luther  to  a  tree 
and  amused  themselves  throwing  their  tomahawks 
as  near  as  they  could  to  him  without  injuring  him. 
Metallak  joined  in  the  sport,  making  the  motions 
as  if  he  too  were  throwing  his  hatchet  and  shouting 
"Me  do  so,  Me  do  so,"  but  never  letting  his  hatchet 
fly.  The  following  night,  as  they  were  near 
the  Canadian  boundary,  Metallak  slipped  up  un¬ 
observed  and  loosened  the  thongs  binding  the 
prisoner  so  that  he  escaped  in  the  darkness. 

When  the  old  Indian  died  in  1864  he  was  reputed 
to  have  been  129  years  of  age. 

EARLY  HARDSHIPS  OF  SETTLERS 

The  winter  of  1777  was  very  severe,  and  the  first 
settlers  in  Bartlett  lost  all  their  horses,  as  they  left 
and  struck  out  over  the  mountains  for  the  settle¬ 
ments.  In  the  spring  their  dogs  brought  in  pieces 
of  horsemeat  and  they  followed  their  tracks  and 
came  on  the  remains  of  one  horse  that  had  evi¬ 
dently  lived  through  the  winter,  protected  from  the 
cold  by  one  of  those  immense  snow  caverns  that 
are  sometimes  formed  in  the  mountains.  The  snow 
had  formed  a  roof  over  the  tops  of  thickly-matted 
trees,  leaving  the  space  below  open  and  he  had 
been  able  to  graze  all  winter  protected  in  this 
manner. 

Joseph  Pinkham  and  his  followers  moved  into 
Jackson  in  1790,  founding  that  town.  The  snow 
was  five  feet  deep  on  the  level  and  the  hand  sled, 
on  which  they  carried  their  slim  stock  of  provisions, 
clothing  and  a  little  furniture,  was  drawn  by  a  pig 
that  Pinkham's  son  had  trained  to  harness.  John 
Poindexter  and  his  wife  came  from  Portsmouth  to 
Bartlett  in  the  winter.  His  wife  rode  a  feeble 
horse  with  a  feather  bed  as  a  saddle  and  carried 
their  child  in  her  arms,  while  her  husband  dragged 
a  hand  sled  over  the  snow  with  the  rest  of  their 
supplies  on  it.  This  child  was  later  cradled  in  a 
maple  sap  trough. 

When  Jackson  was  settled,  it  was  ten  miles  from 
the  nearest  grist  mill  and  the  pioneers  there  had  to 
put  a  bushel  of  corn  on  their  shoulders  and  go 
to  the  mill  and  return  with  the  meal,  and  it  is  said 
some  did  it  without  ever  removing  it  from  their 
shoulders. 

Another  pioneer  couple  of  Conway,  Elijah 
Dinsmore  and  his  wife  traveled  eighty  miles  on 
snowshoes,  sleeping  on  the  snow,  the  husband 
carrying  a  pack  of  furniture  on  his  back,  and  after 
getting  there  they  nearly  starved  to  death  before 
winter  was  out. 

In  times  of  scarcity  of  game,  meal  and  water, 
with  dried  trout  without  salt  was  often  their  main¬ 
stay.  Oftentimes  when  famine  threatened  small 
settlements,  parties  were  sent  fifty  and  sixty  miles 
through  the  wilderness  with  hand  sleds  to  purchase 
grain  to  tide  them  over  till  spring.  During  famines 
they  would  wear  a  heavy  belt  of  skin,  which  they 
would  keep  buckling  up  tighter  as  they  became 
more  and  more  emaciated.  It  is  said  that  by  doing 
this  they  felt  their  hunger  less,  and  were  able  to 
hold  out  longer  till  relief  came.  Many  times  the 
belts  were  drawn  up  to  the  last  notch  before  help 
came. 

Many  instances  are  cited  where  they  boiled 
leather  straps,  old  moccasins,  powder  horns  or  any¬ 
thing  they  had  made  of  leather  to  make  a  broth 
with  a  little  sustenance  in  it. 

In  1781  a  man  and  his  wife  and  three  children 
came  to  Shelburne  when  the  snow  was  yet  five  feet 
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deep  and  the  Androscoggin  a  river  of  ice.  The 
mother  carrying  her  youngest  child  of  nine  months, 
was  followed  by  a  boy  of  four  and  a  girl  of  six  who 
trudged  after  her.  For  a  shelter  they  had  a  rough 
cabin  with  just  shingles  enough  across  part  of  the 
top  to  keep  the  snow  out  of  the  bed.  Their  cow 
was  stabled  in  a  hole  in  the  snow  covered  with 
limbs  and  boughs. 

At  Bethlehem  one  time  when  provisions  got  short, 
they  sent  for  more  to  Concord,  Mass.,  over  170 
miles  away.  It  was  four  weeks  before  the  party 
returned  and,  in  the  meantime,  the  settlers  had  to 
live  on  roots  and  wild  plants  to  escape  starvation. 

Floods  often  washed  their  dwellings  away,  and  it 
is  recorded  in  the  early  history  of  Conway  that 
every  dwelling  on  the  Saco  was  washed  down  stream 
"with  the  cocks  crowing  merrily  as  they  floated  on." 

THE  LAST  HOLE 

An  early  writer  describes  a  true  incident  in 
Conway  as  follows — 

"An  early  settler  of  Conway,  named  Emery,  had 
actually  buckled  himself  into  the  last  hole,  and 
hardly  able  to  stand  was  tottering  around,  expect¬ 
ing  on  the  morrow  to  be  unable  to  rise.  A  nei  gh- 
bor,  in  nearly  as  bad  a  condition  as  himself,  crept 
to  his  door,  and  informed  him  that  a  moose  was 
not  far  from  the  cabin.  The  poor  neighbor  would 
have  killed  him  himself  had  he  had  a  gun.  This 
intelligence  brought  a  little  strength  to  Emery,  and 
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could  his  strap  be  drawn  a  little  tighter,  they  yet 
might  live.  They  cut  a  new  hole,  and  with  all  their 
strength,  the  skeleton  men  tightened  the  strength¬ 
ening  strap.  As  noiseless  as  a  shadow  he  crept  out, 
and  steadying  his  aim  with  great  effort,  killed  the 
moose.  Together,  the  two  famished  men  sat  down 
to  their  repast,  and  before  the  close  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  day,  it  is  said,  their  straps  would  hardly  reach 
around  them." 

A  BEAR  HUG 

An  early  settler  of  Albany  near  Mt.  Chocorua, 
was  climbing  a  steep  hill  in  Conway  one  dark 
night.  This  hill  rose  abruptly  from  a  small  pond 
that  lay  at  his  foot.  When  nearing  the  summit  of 
the  hill  our  settler  came  suddenly  into  the  warm 
embrace  of  a  big  she  bear.  The  bear,  more  on 
the  alert  than  himself,  had  scented  his  approach, 
and  to  give  him  a  warm  welcome,  had  reared  her¬ 
self  on  her  hind  feet.  The  man  immediately 
realized  what  he  had  for  an  antagonist,  and  a 
strange  wrestling  match  started.  The  bear  was  an 
expert  at  hugging,  but  the  man  had  the  better  of 
her  at  tripping.  By  a  dexterous  trip,  he  at  last 
threw  the  bear  off  her  feet  and  down  the  steep  hill 
the  two  rolled  locked  in  fond  embrace  and  splashed 
into  the  pond.  This  cold  plunge  cooled  the  ardor 
of  both  and  crawling  out  of  the  water,  neither 
showed  any  inclination  to  renew  the  combat.  The 
last  seen  of  the  bear,  she  was  making  off  into  the 
woods. 

POLAR  CAVES 

Just  across  the  river  from  Polar  Caves  on  Ba¬ 
ker's  River  at  Rumney,  the  Pemigewasset  Indians 
had  a  very  large  and  important  village  they  called 
Asquamchemauke.  Here  on  the  fertile  intervales, 
they  raised  their  crops  of  corn  and  pumpkins,  and 
hunted  and  trapped  the  otter  and  beaver,  storing 
the  skins  in  the  sandy  banks  of  the  river.  Here 
they  speared  the  salmon  as  it  came  up  the  river 
from  the  Connecticut  and  the  sea.  Many  Indian 
relics  have  been  ploughed  up  on  the  location  of 
this  Indian  village.  The  Indians  also  crossed  the 
river  and  used  the  caverns  of  "Polar  Caves"  as  a 
safe  meeting  place  in  time  of  war  or  trouble  and 
stones  blackened  by  their  fires  have  been  found  in 
the  Caves  as  well  as  other  Indian  relics.  In  1712 


Capt.  Baker  of  Newbury  led  a  party  of  Rangers 
from  Massachusetts  up  the  Pemigewasset  Valley 
and  on  up  the  valley  of  Baker's  River.  Here  he 
surprised  the  Indians,  killed  their  Chief  and  raided 
their  village,  seizing  a  fortune  in  furs.  After  this 
raid  the  main  body  of  the  Pemigewassets  retired 
to  Canada. 

THE  BIRTH  OF  AGIOCHOOK 

The  following  is  the  Indian  legend  of  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  lofty  Agiochook  or  the  White  Mountains, 
as  set  down  by  Spaulding. 

"Cold  storms  were  in  the  northern  wilderness, 
and  a  lone  red  hunter  wandered  without  food, 
chilled  by  the  frozen  wind.  He  lost  his  strength 
and  could  find  no  game,  and  the  dark  cloud  that 
covered  his  life-path  made  him  weary  of  wandering. 
He  fell  down  upon  the  snow,  and  a  dream  carried 
him  to  a  wide,  happy  valley,  filled  with  musical 
streams,  where  singing  birds  and  game  were  plenty. 
His  spirit  cried  aloud  for  joy;  and  the  "Great 
Master  of  Life"  waked  him  from  his  sleep,  gave  him 
a  dry  coal,  and  a  flint  pointed  spear,  telling 
him  that  by  the  shore  of  the  lake  he  might  live, 
and  find  fish  with  his  spear,  and  fire  from  his  dry 
coal.  One  night  when  he  had  laid  down  his  coal, 
and  seen  a  warm  fire  spring  up  therefrom;  with  a 
blinding  smoke,  a  loud  voice  came  out  of  the 
flame,  and  a  great  noise,  like  thunder,  filled  the  air, 
and  there  rose  up  a  vast  pile  of  broken  rocks.  Out 
of  the  cloud  resting  upon  the  top  came  numerous 
streams,  dancing  down,  foaming  cold;  and  the 
voices  spoke  to  the  astonished  red  hunter,  saying, 
"Here  the  Great  Spirit  will  dwell,  and  watch  over 
his  favorite  children." 

THE  CAPTIVE'S  TREES 

For  years  there  used  to  stand  on  the  banks  of  the 
Winnepesaukee  River,  not  far  from  The  Weirs,  a 
tree  on  which  was  carved  a  canoe  with  two  men 
in  it,  which  was  supposed  to  have  been  carved  by 
white  captives  as  a  guide  for  searching  parties  that 
might  follow.  Another  tree  stood  in  Moultonboro 
on  whose  side  was  skillfully  carved  a  reproduction 
of  one  of  the  Indian  expeditions.  The  number  of 
killed  and  wounded  were  shown  by  rude  carvings 
of  human  beings,  the  killed  being  indicated  by  the 
mark  of  a  knife  across  the  throat. 


A  "COARSE-HAIRED  BAVER" 

One  of  the  first  settlers  in  the  town  of  Carroll 
was  an  Irishman  named  Ingerson  who  located  there 
about  1812.  Beaver  were  quite  thick  at  that  time, 
but  knowing  nothing  about  the  animal,  on  seeing  a 
hedge  hog,  Ingerson  shouted  to  his  son,  "Jamie, 
run  quick,  here's  a  baver,"  and  catching  up  with  it, 
he  grasped  the  bristling  quills  of  the  animals  in 
both  hands.  He  then  shouted  to  Jamie,  "Hould 
on,  Jamie,  don't  touch  him,  he's  a  coarse-haired 
baver. 

THE  DEVIL'S  DEN 

Hiqh  up  on  the  sheer  cliffs  of  Mt.  Willard  lies 
a  dark-mouthed  cavern.  Very  early  this  cave  was 
a  matter  of  conjecture,  as  it  was  popularly  believed 
to  be  inhabited  by  none  other  than  the  Devil  him¬ 
self.  It  is  said  that  the  daring  "Giant  of  the 
Hills"  Ethan  Allen  Crawford  early  explored  this 
cave  and  found  it  littered  with  bones.  A  few  years 
later  a  man  named  Leavitt  was  daringly  lowered 
by  means  of  a  rope,  from  the  overhanging  cliffs 
and  managed  to  reach  the  mouth  of  the  cave. 
Finding  the  entrance  littered  with  skulls  and  bones, 
as  he  said,  he  lost  his  desire  to  investigate  further 
and  signalled  his  companions  to  haul  him  up  im¬ 
mediately.  In  1870  a  Geological  Survey  party 
went  over  the  cliffs  on  a  rope,  and  gave  the  cave  a 
thorough  going  over  without  finding  any  bones  of 
any  kind,  so  it  would  seem  that  if  the  Devil  for¬ 
merly  occupied  the  place,  he  must  have  vacated  it 
within  recent  years. 

GRANNY  STALBIRD 

The  first  woman  to  climb  up  the  steep  pitch  of 
Crawford  Notch  was  Deborah  Vicker,  later  wideTy 
known  as  "Granny"  Stalbird.  She  was  on  her  way 
from  Portsmouth  to  serve  as  cook  for  Col.  Whipple 
of  Jefferson  in  place  of  the  departed  Nancy,  who 
has  been  mentioned  previously.  She  brought  the 
first  bible  into  the  town  of  Jefferson,  for  which  she 
paid  ten  weeks'  work  at  fifty  cents  a  week.  After 
she  had  worked  for  the  Colonel  for  some  little 
time,  he  paid  her  off  in  depreciated  Continental 
currency,  which  he  knew  was  nearly  valueless.  She 
soon  found  it  out,  and  quietly  waiting  until  he 
returned  from  one  of  his  trips  to  Portsmouth, 
remonstrated  with  him  in  such  a  forcible  manner, 
that  he  was  glad  to  give  her  title  to  one  of  his 
fifty-acre  lots. 

As  she  grew  older  she  became  very  skilled  in 
the  use  of  herbs  and  roots  for  healing  the  si  ck, 
having  learned  the  art  from  the  Indians.  When 
Ethan  Allen  Crawford  nearly  cut  the  cord  of  his 
heel  off,  she  was  on  hand  and  cured  him.  She  be¬ 
came  in  time  a  sort  of  travelling  doctor  and  was 
known  far  and  wide  through  the  mountains. 

In  spite  of  her  good  works,  as  she  grew  old,  some 
thought  she  was  a  witch  and  possessed  of  the' 
Devil.  She  was  always  a  small  woman,  and  when 
she  died,  she  was  nothing  but  skin  and  bones;  still 
it  was  said  that  it  took  six  strong  men  to  carry  her 
coffin  and  on  the  way  to  her  grave  they  were 
almost  crushed  by  its  weight,  their  shoulders  be¬ 
coming  black  and  blue,  so  heavy  had  the  accumu¬ 
lation  of  her  sins  become. 

HALL'S  STREAM 

Into  the  Connecticut,  not  far  from  the  Canadian 
boundary  runs  a  tributary  called  "Hall's  Stream." 
The  American  Army  had  invaded  Quebec  in  1776 
and  was  in  a  deplorable  condition.  Gen.  Mont- 
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gomery  had  fallen  in  an  attempt  to  capture  Quebec 
City,  and  desertion  was  rife  among  the  famished 
soldiers.  Hall  was  one  of  these  deserters  who 
managed  to  drag  himself  back  to  New  Hampshire 
and  had  laid  down  on  the  bank  of  this  stream  to 
drink.  His  body  was  nothing  but  a  skeleton  and 
he  was  so  weak  that  after  he  lowered  his  head  to 
drink,  he  was  unable  to  raise  it  again  and  drowned, 
the  water  rippling  through  his  long  hair  when  he 
was  found.  Ever  after  this  rivulet  was  called 
"Hall's  Stream." 

DANIEL  WEBSTER  AS  A  TEACHER 

Before  Daniel  Webster  became  famous  as  a 
statesman,  he  taught  in  the  Academy  at  Fryeburg, 

Me.,  for  a  period,  in  1802.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  at  that  time  he  was  thought  to  be  a  little 
eccentric,  and  was  not  considered  to  be  an  up  and 
coming  school  teacher  by  any  means.  It  was  while 
he  was  at  Fryeburg  that  Webster  is  said  to  have 
written  his  famous  epigram  on  the  Old  Man  of  the 
Mountain — 

"Men  hang  out  signs  indicative  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  trades.  Shoe  makers  hang  out  a  gigantic  shoe; 
jewelers  a  monster  watch,  even  the  dentist  hangs 
out  a  gold  tooth;  but  up  in  the  White  Mountains, 

God  Almighty  has  hung  out  a  sign  to  show  that 
there  he  makes  Men." 

ANOTHER  BEAR  STORY 

In  the  fall  of  1804  the  bears  were  unusually  fero- 
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cious  as  nuts  and  berries,  their  usual  food,  had 
failed  that  year.  One  dark  night  a  settler  in 
Gilead  was  disturbed  by  the  squealing  of  his 
hogs.  He  rushed  out  to  the  back  of  the  barn, 
where  they  were  kept,  and  hardly  awake  yet  from 
a  sound  sleep,  placed  his  arms  on  the  top  rail 
and  stood  peering  into  the  darkness,  shouting  at 
the  top  of  his  voice  at  whatever  was  disturbing 
the  hogs.  So  intent  was  he  on  this  that  he  noticed 
nothing  till  he  felt  the  warm  breath  of  a  huge  bear 
breathing  right  in  his  face.  The  monster  had 
reared  herself  and  stood  with  her  paws  on  the  rail 
looking  directly  into  his  face. 

Realizing  his  danger,  he  rushed  away  with  the 
bear  at  his  heels.  He  barely  had  time  to  reach  his 
cabin  and  throw  himself  against  the  door  to  shut  it 
when  bruin  arrived.  The  door  trembled  and 
squeaked  on  its  wooden  hinges  at  the  impact  of 
the  bear  but  his  wife  threw  the  wooden  bar  across 
it  and  it  thus  withstood  the  onslaught  of  the  bear. 
At  the  first  opportunity  he  let  his  mastiff  out  who 
immediately  took  the  bear  by  the  throat,  only  to 
be  thrown  off  with  a  resounding  smash  against  the 
cabin.  The  dog  tried  it  again  and  was  slammed 
so  hard  this  time  that  he  dislodged  some  of  the 
smaller  timbers.  Then  the  bear  bounded  away  to 
a  neighbor's  place,  seized  a  large  hog,  leaped  a 
three  foot  fence  and  made  for  the  woods. 

FIRST  CARPET  MADE  IN  AMERICA 

The  first  carpet  ever  made  in  this  country  was 
made  in  Lancaster  by  the  wife  of  Judge  Everett. 
In  the  early  days,  Court  was  held  in  Haverhill,  but 
as  the  North  Country  developed,  Lancaster  was 
selected  for  the  shire  town  of  that  section.  There 
were  no  hotels  or  accommodations  then,  so  Mr. 
Everett,  decided  to  put  the  Judges  up  in  his  own 
home.  He  built  on  an  addition  and,  of  course, 
needed  a  carpet.  Carpets  then  were  made  in 
England  and  were  exceedingly  expensive  and  be¬ 
sides  it  took  a  long  time  to  get  them,  so  Mrs. 
Everett  set  to  and  made  one.  As  her  daughter 
later  described  it,  "We  had  lots  of  sheep  and 
plenty  of  wool,  so  mother  took  forty  pounds  and 
had  it  carded  into  rolls." 

Then  she  got  two  young  women  to  come  in  and 
spin  it  into  good  strong  yarn,  four  skeins  to  the 


pound.  It  took  a  few  weeks  to  spin  it,  and  then  it 
was  woven  and  sent  home,  a  great  roll  of  white 
flannel.  It  was  now  sent  clear  to  Haverhill  to  be 
fulled  and  colored  and  the  only  way  to  go  then 
was  on  horseback. 

While  this  was  going  on  Mrs.  Everett  made  up 
some  vegetable  dyes  of  various  colors  and  when 
the  cloth  came  home,  "three  great  rolls  of  dark 
brown,  heavy  cloth"  she  cut  it  into  breadths,  the 
length  of  the  room  and  marked  them  off  into 
squares  a  foot  each  way.  In  each  square  a  large 
star  was  worked  in  what  was  then  called  "the 
Kensington  stitch."  "The  squares  were  worked  in 
green,  the  stars  in  yellow  and  in  each  point  of  the 
stars  were  little  stars  worked  in  different  colors. 
When  it  was  done  admiring  people  came  for  miles 
to  view  it.  Mr.  Everett  went  to  Portland  on  horse¬ 
back  to  buy  the  furniture  and  had  his  hired  man 
follow  him  up  with  an  ox-team  to  bring  it  home. 
So  when  Court  set  in  November  the  Judges  were 
very  pleasantly  accommodated. 

THE  HAUNTED  HOUSE 

A  hundred  years  ago  the  haunted  house  of  Dea¬ 
con  Farrar  in  Lancaster  was  the  talk  of  the  country¬ 
side.  Mrs.  Farrar  had  a  young  girl  helping  her 
named  Hannah  Nute.  Hannah  occupied  a  bed¬ 
room  on  the  ground  floor  opening  into  the  kitchen, 
while  the  rest  of  the  family  slept  upstairs.  One 
night  Hannah  was  awakened  by  a  loud  rap  under 
her  bed.  Thinking  it  was  rats  in  the  cellar  she  was 
just  on  the  point  of  going  to  sleep,  when  she 
heard  three  distinct  raps  in  the  same  place.  Rush¬ 
ing  into  the  hall  and  calling,  "Mrs.  Farrar,  Mrs. 
Farrar,"  she  fell  fainting  on  the  floor.  After  look¬ 
ing  under  the  bed  the  Deacon  reproved  the  girl 
for  her  foolishness  and  started  upstairs,  when  three 
distinct  raps  came  from  apparently  under  her  feet. 
"I  will  soon  find  out  what  is  making  this  disturb¬ 
ance,"  said  the  deacon,  and  taking  a  long  iron 
fire-shovel  in  one  hand  and  a  candle  in  the  other 
he  started  for  the  cellar.  But  he  found  nothing, 
and  now  thoroughly  alarmed,  the  family  held  a  re¬ 
ligious  service  and  prayers  were  offered,  but  still  the 
raps  persisted. 

It  was  noted,  however,  that  the  raps  only  came 
in  the  room  where  Hannah  was.  So  they  tied  the 


girl's  hands  and  feet,  sat  down  on  her  and  had  an 
investigating  committee  watch  her  for  a  day  and 
a  night.  Still  the  rapping  continued.  It  came 
from  the  walls  and  the  floor  and  from  the  very  bed 
where  poor  Hannah  lay.  Knowing  that  people  sus¬ 
pected  her,  the  girl  finally  became  ill  and  begged 
to  be  sent  away.  On  the  day  she  left  the  house, 
t!.e  raps  were  more  frequent  than  they  had  ever 
been  and  seemed  to  follow  her  as  she  passed 
through  the  hall  to  the  door,  and  came  with  great 
force  from  the  floor.  After  she  left  the  house,  never 
another  rap  was  heard,  and  the  Farrars  lived  in  the 
house  for  many  years  afterwards  without  a  repe¬ 
tition  of  this  incident. 

IRON  WORKS  OF  TAMWORTH 

Part  of  the  huge  chain  that  was  stretched  across 
the  Hudson  River,  just  below  West  Point  in  Revo¬ 
lutionary  times,  to  prevent  the  British  from  sailing 
up  the  river,  was  made  in  the  old  iron  mines  of 
Tamworth.  The  links  of  this  chain  were  about 
twelve  inches  square  and  a  foot  and  a  half  long, 
and  each  link  weighed  more  than  130  pounds.  After 
completion,  the  chain  was  carried  across  New 
Hampshire  and  Vermont,  during  the  winter  of 
1778,  by  ox  teams  up  the  military  highway  that 
used  to  be  the  old  Indian  trail  from  No.  4,  or 
Charlestown,  to  Lake  Champlain,  by  way  of  Black 
River  and  Otter  Creek.  The  other  half  of  the 
chain  was  made  in  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  and  the 
two  when  welded  toqether  and  stretched  across 
the  Hudson,  were  an  important  part  of  the  de¬ 
fense  of  West  Point.  The  total  weight  of  the 
chain  and  anchors  was  said  to  have  been  in  the 
vicinity  of  38  tons. 

THE  COLD  SUMMER  OF  1816 

Many  tales  are  told  of  this  cold  year.  All  over 
New  Hampshire  there  was  a  great  scarcity  of 
crops.  A  frost  occurred  every  month  of  the  year 
and  ice  was  formed  in  the  middle  of  August.  In 
many  places  it  was  known  as  the  "Corn  Famine 
Year."  In  Lancaster,  all  the  corn  was  killed  with  the 
exception  of  one  patch  on  the  road  to  South  Lan¬ 
caster.  For  some  reason,  this  corn  was  unharmed, 
and  that  winter  neighbors  for  miles  around  came 
there  to  buy  corn.  From  that  day  to  this,  that 
particular  section  is  called  "Egypt"  in  remem¬ 
brance  of  the  bible  story  of  Joseph's  brethren 
going  down  into  Egypt  to  buy  corn. 

A  tale  is  told  of  Center  Harbor  that  season. 
Food  was  very  scarce  and  along  towards  spring 
the  whole  community  had  to  go  on  short  rations. 
It  was  the  custom  at  that  time  to  go  fishing  in  the 
spring  in  Lake  Winnepesaukee,  just  as  soon  as  the 
ice  broke.  One  Sunday  morning,  following  that 
hard  winter,  all  the  people  were  at  church  listen¬ 
ing  to  a  lengthy  sermon.  Suddenly  in  the  midst  of 
it  a  man  appeared  at  the  door  of  the  church  and 
loudly  announced  that  the  ice  had  broken  and  the 
fish  were  running.  The  minister  hesitated  a  mo¬ 
ment,  as  fishing  on  Sundays  was  severely  frowned 
on  at  that  time;  then  smiling,  he  stepped  down 
from  the  pulpit  and  bade  his  parishioners  follow 
him  to  the  fishing  grounds,  saying  that  he  guessed 
the  Good  Lord  would  realize  that  for  the  moment, 
physical  food  was  more  necessary  than  spiritual  for 
his  flock.  That  night  it  is  related,  everybody  in 
Center  Harbor  had  a  full  stomach  for  the  first  time 
for  many  months. 


WOLVES 

In  the  early  days  of  Orford  in  the  lower  Cohoss 
Valley,  one  of  the  settlers,  a  Mr.  Mann,  was  clear- 
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ing  some  land  with  the  help  of  a  stalwart  negro. 

A;  that  time  wolves  were  very  plentiful  and  it 
was  customary  to  always  leave  the  woods  before 
dark  on  that  account.  On  this  particular  night,  as 
the  sun  went  down  below  the  hills  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Connecticut,  Mr.  Mann  shouldered  his  axe 
and  told  his  negro  helper  to  follow  him.  The  lat¬ 
ter,  however,  had  nearly  chopped  a  very  large  tree 
down,  and  replied  that  he  wanted  to  finish  it  be¬ 
fore  leaving  as  it  would  take  but  a  few  moments. 

Telling  him  it  was  unsafe  to  remain  and  again 
bidding  h  im  quit  and  follow  him  home,  Mr.  Mann 
strode  off.  Arriving  home,  he  was  surprised  not  to 
see  the  negro  coming,  but  he  expected  he  would 
show  up  every  moment.  However,  night  came  on 
and  he  did  not  come  in,  and  the  wolves  could  be 
heard  howling  in  the  woods.  It  would  have  been 
suicide  to  have  attempted  to  go  back  into  the 
woods  alone  that  night,  so  all  he  could  do  was  to 
wait  and  listen  to  the  wolves.  At  break  of  day 
he  hastened  to  the  spot  where  he  had  left  his  man, 
only  to  find  seven  wolves  lying  dead,  a  bloody  axe, 
and  the  ghastly  remains  of  the  daring  fellow  who 
had  remained  too  long  at  his  work. 

WILD  PIGEONS 

As  is  well  known,  wild  pigeons  were  once  very 
plentiful  all  over  the  country.  In  the  early  settle¬ 
ments,  when  the  buckwheat  was  ripe  they  would 
swarm  down  to  the  fields  and  feast  on  it.  It  was 
customary  then  to  have  a  patch  of  buckwheat  as  a 
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decoy,  called  a  "pigeon  bed."  A  net  was  fixed  so 
it  could  be  easily  thrown  over  the  bed  after  they 
had  alighted.  It  is  related  in  the  early  history  of 
Lancaster,  that  one  boy  caught  over  forty  dozen  on 
his  father's  farm  one  autumn.  In  1800  the  early 
records  of  a  store-keeper  in  that  town  show  that 
pigeons  sold  for  1 2^2  cents  a  dozen. 

As  late  as  the  fall  of  1844,  when  James  W. 
Weeks  was  making  surveys  in  the  northern  part  of 
Coos  County,  he  related  how  he  had  occasion  to 
pass  through  a  "pigeon  roost."  He  said  it  ex¬ 
tended  over  a  two  hours  walk,  the  trees  being  filled 
with  nests  laid  on  forked  twigs  in  the  branches,  and 
that  the  ground  was  literally  sprinkled  with  shells. 

A  MOOSE  STORY 

One  winter  day  a  man  and  his  wife  were  driving 
through  Crawford  Notch  in  a  sleigh.  As  they  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Notch,  they 
were  startled  to  see  a  huge  moose  on  the  road 
right  in  front  of  them.  There  was  no  room  to  pass 
and  they  could  not  turn  and  go  back,  so  that  they 
were  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do.  The  moose 
settled  the  difficulty  very  neatly,  however,  by 
taking  one  leap  and  jumping  clear  over  the  entire 
outfit,  man,  woman,  horse  and  sleigh,  and  passed 
off  down  the  road  to  the  south. 

A  CONWAY  BEAR  STORY 

One  night  in  the  summer  of  1800,  a  Mr.  Willey 
of  Conway  was  awakened  by  the  noise  of  sheep 
running  by  his  house.  Glancing  out  of  a  window, 
he  noticed  an  enormous  bear  chasing  them.  Hur¬ 
riedly  calling  his  fourteen-year-old  son,  the  two 
sallied  out  clad  only  in  their  night-clothes.  By  this 
time,  the  sheep  had  circled  around  and  were  com- 
inq  back  to  the  house  with  the  bear  tight  on  their 
heels.  Firing  on  the  bear  as  he  passed,  Willey 
managed  to  severely  wound  him,  and  then  with 
the  help  of  his  son,  attempted  to  finish  him  off 
with  an  axe,  but  after  one  or  two  tries,  they  de- 
ci  ded  it  was  safer  to  retreat  to  the  cabin.  While 
they  were  in  the  cabin  reloading  the  gun,  the  en¬ 
raged  bear  crept  up  to  one  of  the  windows  and 
M  rs.  Willey  at  that  moment,  supposing  the  bear 
was  on  the  other  side  of  the  house,  put  her  head 
out  of  the  same  window  to  have  a  look,  only  to  find 


her  face  within  a  few  inches  of  the  bear's  nose. 
On  discovering  herself  in  this  perilous  situation,  she 
gave  a  shriek  and  fell  back  on  the  floor  in  a  faint. 
By  this  time  the  gun  had  been  reloaded,  and 
father  and  son  once  more  went  out  to  renew  the 
combat...  Owing  to  the  powder  being  damp,  how¬ 
ever,  the  gun  would  not  go  off.  The  bear  now 
showed  signs  of  retreating  to  the  woods,  so  Willey 
decided  to  finish  him  off  with  an  axe,  whether  or 
no.  After  receiving  strong  assurances  that  his  son 
would  stand  by  him,  he  sank  his  axe  into  the  bear's 
head  and  killed  him.  The  bear  was  nine  feet  long 
from  his  nose  to  his  tail  and  it  was  estimated  he 
weighed  about  600  pounds. 

LEGEND  OF  CRYSTAL  CASCADE 

A  daughter  of  a  Chief  whose  lodge  stood  where 
the  beautiful  village  of  Jackson  now  lies,  was 
secretly  wooed  and  won  by  a  young  brave  of  a 
neighboring  tribe.  Her  father,  however,  had 
planned  to  wed  her  to  one  of  his  own  warriors. 
Accompanied  by  his  friends,  her  lover  went  to  her 
fafher's  village  and 

"Laid  at  her  father's  feet  that  night 
His  softest  furs  and  wampum  white." 
and  asked  the  old  Chief  for  his  daughter.  Her 
fjther  finally  decided  to  let  the  two  rivals  compete 
for  his  daughter's  hand  in  a  trial  of  skill  with  the 
bow.  So  a  target  was  set  up  and  the  heart  of  the 
Indian  maid  beat  with  hope  as  her  lover  sent  his 
arrow  into  the  target's  edge.  His  rival,  however, 
stepping  up  scornfully,  sent  an  arrow  into  its  very 
center.  A  shout  of  triumph  rose  for  the  victor, 
but  before  it  died  away,  the  defeated  lover  spoke 
a  few  hurried  words  to  his  sweetheart,  and  together 
they  ran  swiftly  into  the  woods.  They  were  hotly 
pursued,  and  seeing  that  escape  was  impossible, 
they  flung  themselves  hand  in  hand  over  the  cata¬ 
ract  that  is  now  known  as  Crystal  Cascade.  With¬ 
in  its  glittering  mists  two  forms  can  still  be  seen 
from  time  to  time. 

THE  DEVIL'S  GOLD 

One  of  the  early  settlers  of  Moultonboro  was  a 
General  Moulton,  who  was  very  avaricious,  and 
desired  wealth  above  everything  else.  One  day 
he  made  the  remark  that  he  would  gladly  sell  his 
soul  to  the  Devil  for  unbounded  riches.  No  sooner 
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had  he  said  this,  than  a  gentleman  clad  in  black 
velvet  descended  the  large,  old-fashioned  chimney 
in  a  shower  of  sparks.  After  a  drink  or  two  he 
asked  Moulton  if  he  had  ever  drank  a  salamander. 
Upon  his  replying  in  the  negative,  the  stranger  took 
a  bowl  of  rum,  and  picking  up  a  live  coal  from  the 
grate,  set  the  drink  on  fire  and  drank  the  flaming 
liquid  with  great  gusto.  Moulton  now  knew  he 
was  talking  to  nobody  but  the  Devil  himself.  At 
first  he  was  rather  frightened,  but  after  becoming 
better  acquainted,  they  commenced  to  talk  busi¬ 
ness  over. 

An  agreement  was  finally  reached,  whereby  the 
Devil  was  to  fill  the  General's  boots  with  gold 
guineas  every  month,  provided  he  would  sell  his 
soul  to  him  and  sign  an  agreement  to  that  effect. 
Moulton  hesitated,  and  asked  what  proof  he  had 
that  the  Devil  would  keep  his  end  of  the  agree¬ 
ment.  In  answer  to  that,  the  Imp  carelessly  ran 
his  hand  through  his  wig,  and  a  shower  of  gold 
coins  dropped  to  the  floor.  The  General  greedily 
dashed  to  pick  them  up,  but  dropped  them  quickly 
enough  as  they  were  red  hot.  This  made  the  Devil 
chuckle,  but  he  told  Moulton  to  try  again,  and 
upon  carefully  picking  one  up,  he  found  it  was 
now  cool.  After  carefully  weighing  one  and  ring- 
inq  it  on  the  table,  there  could  not  be  any  doubt 
but  that  it  was  pure  gold,  so  the  agreement  was 
signed. 

The  General  now  went  out  and  bought  the 
largest  pair  of  top  boots  he  could  find,  so  large 
in  fact  that  they  reached  clear  to  his  waist.  Still, 
every  month  they  were  filled  to  overflowing.  One 
day,  however,  the  Imp  came  and  to  his  astonishment 
found  he  could  not  fill  the  boots,  as  it  was  like 
pouring  water  into  a  rat  hole.  He  immediately 
investigated,  and  found  the  wily  general  had  cut 
the  soles  off  the  boots  and  that  the  chamber  was 
knee  deep  with  gold  guineas.  The  Devil  smiled 
and  that  night  the  General's  house  was  burned 
down,  with  all  his  accumulated  store  of  gold  that 
he  had  so  carefully  secreted  in  its  walls.  The 
General  was  heartbroken  till  he  remembered  that 
gold  will  not  burn,  but  would  only  melt  and  run 
into  a  lump  in  the  cellar.  So  he  commenced  to 
dig  feverishly  in  the  ruins,  but  never  a  speck  of 
gold  did  he  find,  for  this  was  "Devil's  Gold."  After 
the  General  finally  died,  strange  rumours  began  to 
circulate,  so  his  grave  was  opened  and  his  coffin 
was  found  empty.  The  Devil  had  come  and  claimed 
the  General  for  his  own. 

JASPER  ARROWHEADS 

The  Penobscot  and  St.  Francis  Indians  were  al¬ 
ways  very  friendly,  and  for  years  used  the  valley  of 
the  Androscoggin,  in  which  the  present  city  of 
Berlin  is  located,  as  a  highway  between  their  Cana¬ 
dian  village  and  the  Penobscot  valley  in  Maine.  It 
was  long  a  matter  of  comment  among  the  whites 
that  these  two  tribes  used  jasper  to  point  their 
arrow  heads  with.  Nobody  knew  of  any  deposits 
of  jasper  in  this  part  of  the  country  and  it  was  an 
unsolved  mystery  where  they  obtained  it,  till  a 
cave  was  discovered  in  1859,  not  far  from  Berlin 
in  which  Jasper  was  plentiful.  Large  heaps  of  jas¬ 
per  chips  lay  round  where  the  Indians  had  flaked 
their  points  from  this  rock.  This  cave  is  fourteen 
feet  long,  nine  feet  high  and  six  feet  wide  and  it 
seems  probable  that  the  entire  cave  was  carved 
out  with  incredible  labor  by  the  Indians  to  mine 
their  precious  jasper,  as  no  other  source  of  this 
stone  has  ever  been  found  anywhere  near  here. 
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SILVER  BULLETS 

Another  mystery,  in  the  early  days,  was  where 
the  Indians  obtained  the  metal  they  used  to  make 
their  bullets,  which  when  assayed  proved  to  be 
more  than  half  silver.  There  is  an  early  story  of  a 
white  man  and  an  Indian,  who  were  out  hunting 
one  day  in  the  vicinity  of  Berlin  Falls,  and  ran  out 
of  bullets.  The  Indian  said,  "Me  get  um  lead, 
but  white  man  no  follow  Indian.  'White  man  stay 
here  sure."  After  a  lapse  of  about  twelve  hours, 
the  Indian  returned  with  plenty  of  lead  but  would 
never  tell  where  he  found  it. 

A  little  later,  however,  Uncle  Ben  Russell,  an 
early  settler  of  Newry,  Maine,  went  hunting  one 
day  and  wandered  over  into  the  Androscoggin 
valley,  as  far  as  Goose-eye  mountain.  Being  un¬ 
successful  in  the  chase,  he  turned  back  home,  but 
became  lost  and  wandered  for  four  or  five  days, 
before  finding  his  way  home.  While  wandering 
around  when  lost  one  day,  as  he  was  descending 
the  side  of  a  very  steep  mountain,  he  threw  his 
hatchet  ahead  of  him  so  that  he  could  the  more 
easily  clamber  down.  He  noted  with  surprise  that 
the  hatchet  seemed  to  bury  itself  in  rock.  Upon 
getting  down  to  it  he  found  it  was  embedded  in  a 
rich  vein  of  lead,  so  soft  that  it  could  be  easily 
chopped  out,  and  in  fact  had  been  chopped  out 
in  large  quantities  by  somebody  before  him.  Tak¬ 
ing  three  or  four  pounds  of  it  in  his  knapsack,  he 
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sent  it  to  Boston  to  be  assayed,  after  he  returned. 
The  report  came  back  that  it  was  more  than  sixty 
percent  silver  and  as  this  was  about  the  analysis  of 
the  Indian  bullets,  here  evidently  was  their  source 
of  supply.  Uncle  Ben  had  no  idea  but  that  he 
could  find  the  place  again  easily.  He  hunted  the 
rest  of  his  life,  however,  and  to  this  day  this  vein 
of  silver  and  lead  lies  somewhere  in  the  northern 
woods  undiscovered. 

LAKE  WINNIPESAUKEE 

Winnipesaukee  with  its  sandy  beaches,  beauti¬ 
ful  islands  and  mountain  girt  shores  was  indeed 
the  Happy  Hunting  Ground  of  the  Penacooks.  Its 
waters  were  alive  with  shad,  salmon  and  trout. 
Its  coves  and  bays  were  dotted  with  great  flocks 
of  wild  fowl.  Its  shores  teemed  with  bear,  moose 
and  deer.  At  its  outlet,  The  Weirs,  they  had  a 
great  fishing  village  where  they  caught  the  ascend¬ 
ing  shad  in  the  spring  in  weirs  made  from  willow 
limbs  or  hempen  nets.  This  beautiful  body  of 
water  is  about  thirty  miles  long  and  six  miles  wide 
and  there  are  267  islands  scattered  over  it.  It 
is  supposed  to  have  enormous  springs  in  its  bottom 
fed  from  the  mountains  to  the  north,  that  keep  the 
level  of  its  waters  always  about  the  same.  The 
Indians  claimed  that  in  the  days  of  old  before  the 
rocky  barrier  at  The  Weirs  was  worn  down  by  the 
rapidly  running  water,  the  waters  in  the  lake  were 
much  higher  than  at  present,  which  is  doubtless 
true. 

This  lake  was  a  highway  over  which  Indian  war- 
parties  advanced  or  retreated  during  the  preda¬ 
tory  expeditions  from  Canada  on  the  white  settle¬ 
ments  below.  Many  weary  captives  must  have 
crossed  it  whom  its  mountain  walls  seemed  forever 
destined  to  separate  from  friends  and  kindred. 
Wolfeboro,  which  nestles  so  securely  on  its  eastern 
shore,  was  early  settled  and  it  is  said  Gov.  Went¬ 
worth  himself  drove  up  from  Portsmouth  in  a  coach 
and  four  with  all  the  trappings  of  his  high  office 
to  christen  the  growing  town,  Wolfeboro,  in  honor 
of  the  great  hero  Wolfe,  who  died  with  sword  in 
hand  on  the  plains  of  Abraham  in  Quebec,  thus 
freeing  the  colonists  of  their  dreaded  foe  to  the 
north. 

Numerous  traditions  and  stories  are  connected 
with  its  many  islands,  as  for  instance  "Becky's 


Garden."  This  little  island  is  named  for  the 
daughter  of  an  early  settler  on  the  shores  of  the 
lake.  Becky  loved  flowers  and  was  heartbroken 
when  her  father's  cattle  would  trample  down  her 
garden  every  so  often.  Finally  her  father  offered 
her  any  one  of  the  numerous  islands  he  owned  in 
the  lake  for  a  garden  which  would  be  safe  from 
the  depredations  of  his  livestock.  Becky's  selfish 
older  sisters  immediately  asked  where  they  came 
in,  and  the  father  offered  them  all  an  island  but 
Becky  was  to  have  first  choice.  The  sisters  naturally 
expected  Becky  to  pick  out  the  largest  and  best  but 
she  took  just  a  little  dot  of  land,  the  smallest  of 
the  lot.  The  story  spread  around  and  a  young 
neighboring  farmer  hearing  of  her  generosity  and 
kindliness  decided  she  was  just  the  wife  he  wanted, 
and  wooed  and  won  her.  Her  older  sisters  sadly 
grew  up  to  be  old  maids.  The  moral  of  this  tale 
I  leave  to  the  reader. 

The  Indians  called  the  lake  Winnepesaukee  which 
in  their  language  meant  "The  Smile  of  the  Great 
Spirit." 

THE  NAMING  OF  WINNEPESAUKEE 

Many  moons  ago  on  the  northern  shores  of  this 
beautiful  lake,  there  lived  a  great  chief,  Wonaton, 
renowned  for  his  great  courage  in  war,  and  for 
the  beauty  of  his  fair  daughter,  Mineola.  She 
had  many  suitors,  but  refused  them  all.  One  day, 
Adiwando,  the  young  chief  of  a  hostile  tribe  to 
the  south,  hearing  so  much  of  the  fair  Mineola, 
paddled  over  the  lake  and  fearlessly  entered  the 
village  of  his  enemies.  Her  father  happened  to 
be  away  at  the  time,  and  admiring  his  courage, 
the  rest  of  the  Indians  did  not  harm  him.  Before 
long,  he  and  the  Indian  maid  were  desperately  in 
love  with  each  other.  Wonaton,  on  his  return, 
was  exceedingly  wroth  to  find  the  chief  of  the 
enemy  in  his  camp  and  a  suitor  for  the  hand  of  his 
daughter,  so  much  so,  that  he  immediately  raised 
his  tomahawk  and  started  to  kill  him.  Mineola, 
rushing  in  between  them,  pleaded  with  her  father 
for  the  life  of  her  lover,  and  finally  succeeded  in 
reconciling  them.  After  the  wedding  ceremony, 
the  whole  tribe  accompanied  the  two  lovers  in 
th  eir  canoes  half-way  across  the  lake.  The  sky 
when  they  started  was  overcast  and  the  waters 
black,  but  just  as  they  were  about  to  turn  and 


leave  them,  the  sun  came  out  and  the  waters 
sparkled  around  the  canoe  of  Mineola  and  Adi- 
wando.  "This  is  a  good  omen,"  said  Wonaton, 
"and  hereafter  these  waters  shall  be  called  Winne- 
pesaukee,  or  'The  smile  of  the  Great  Spirit.'  " 

INDIAN  CAPTIVES 

In  August  1781  three  settlers  of  Bethel  were 
surprised  and  taken  prisoners  by  the  Indians  while 
working  in  the  field.  After  securely  binding  them, 
their  captors  took  them  with  them  to  the  nearest 
cabin  in  which  the  wife  of  one  of  the  captives, 
Mrs.  Clark,  was  doing  her  housework.  Mrs.  Clark 
was  a  very  courageous  woman  and  while  the  sav¬ 
ages  were  in  the  cellar  filling  their  bottles  with 
rum,  she  secreted  her  husband's  valuable  watch  in 
the  ashes  on  the  hearth.  Coming  upstairs  again, 
they  tried  to  snatch  a  gold  necklace  from  her 
throat,  but  she  put  up  such  a  struggle  that  the 
string  broke  and  the  beads  were  scattered  over  the 
floor  and  so  saved.  Then  her  guests  demanded  the 
silver  shoe  buckles  from  her  shoes,  but  she  so 
indignantly  refused  them,  that  they  thought  better 
of  it,  and  finally  taking  their  captives  left  her  in 
undisputed  command  of  her  home. 

Piling  up  their  booty  in  heavy  bundles,  they 
lashed  it  to  the  backs  of  the  prisoners  and  started 
north.  At  Gilead  they  ransacked  an  empty  cabin, 
"eating  like  hogs"  and  not  once  offering  their 
captives  any  food.  Here  also  they  captured  an¬ 
other  man  and  eventually  killed  him.  At  Shelburne 
they  killed  one  more  man  and  captured  a  big  negro 
called  Plato.  Shortly  after  this  they  permitted  one 
of  the  first  three  taken  to  go  home  provided  he 
would  follow  the  trail  they  had  come  on.  He, 
scenting  treachery,  shortly  left  the  path  and  thus 
saved  his  life,  as  the  Indians  had  planned  to  have 
him  run  into  their  rear  guard  and  be  killed.  They 
now  started  for  Canada  by  way  of  Umbagog  Lake. 
When  night  came  on  they  would  hold  "Powows"  by 
the  flames  of  their  campfires  and  act  in  such  a 
hideous  manner  as  "to  almost  make  our  hair  stand 
upright  upon  our  heads,  and  fill  us  with  fear  and 
trembling,"  as  one  of  them  later  said. 

After  reaching  Umbagog  Lake,  the  rest  of  the 
trip  was  made  by  canoe,  carrying  around  portages. 
During  the  entire  march,  the  captives  suffered 
horribly  from  hunger,  as  for  days  at  a  time  nothing 
would  be  given  them  to  eat.  When  they  became 
so  worn  out  that  they  could  scarcely  travel,  the 
Indians  would  throw  them  old  moccasins  of  moose- 
skin  which  they  broiled  over  a  fire.  Most  of  the 
time  they  had  to  travel  with  their  hands  securely 
tied  behind  their  backs.  Upon  reaching  St.  Francis, 
great  was  the  rejoicing  among  the  Indians.  Black 
Plato  was  stood  up  as  a  mark  for  firebrands  thrown 
by  the  entire  tribe,  but  crying  out  bitterly  at  this, 
he  was  finally  released  uninjured. 

All  the  captives,  except  Clark,  were  now  sold  to 
the  British  for  eight  dollars  a  head.  The  Indians 
had  taken  a  fancy  to  Clark  and  were  determined  to 
make  him  a  chief.  They  cut  off  his  hair,  painted 
him  and  dressed  him  in  Indian  garb  and  finery. 
After  considerable  persuasion,  however,  the  British 
finally  got  them  to  agree  to  sell  him  too. 

They  were  now  conducted  under  a  guard  of 
Indians  to  Montreal,  where  the  Indians  made  a  last 
request  for  Clark,  but  upon  getting  a  refusal,  they 
tore  off  all  the  clothes  and  ornaments  they  had  but 
shortly  before  outfitted  him  with.  When  he  in¬ 
dignantly  remonstrated  about  losing  his  shirt  and 
his  shoes,  they  gave  him  an  old  frock  and  told  him 
the  king  would  find  him  shoes.  Plato  was  sold  to  a 
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Frenchman  in  Canada  and  later  was  sent  back  to 
his  old  master  in  Shelburne.  The  rest  of  the  party 
were  put  in  irons  and  given  only  a  half  allowance 
of  food.  Their  prison  was  alive  with  rats  and  they 
suffered  a  lot  from  lice  they  had  caught  from  the 
Indians.  The  British  finally  sent  them  fifty  miles 
further  upstream  where  they  remained  till  the  close 
of  the  Revolution  in  1782.  Following  an  exchange 
of  prisoners,  they  reached  Boston  after  sixteen 
months  of  captivity. 

MAPLE  SUGAR 

One  morning  in  March  in  the  long  ago,  when 
Manitou  smiled  on  his  children,  the  red  men,  and 
the  whites  had  not  yet  come  to  steal  away  their 
lands,  Wetamoo  was  boiling  a  piece  of  moosemeat 
in  the  lodge  of  her  lord  and  master,  Chepewass. 
Suddenly  a  whiff  of  scorched  meat  told  her  her 
vessel  of  clay  was  dry  and  the  meat  was  burning. 
What  to  do?  No  water  was  handy,  but  right 
nearby  was  a  vessel  of  sap  she  had  been  slowly 
gathering  to  serve  as  a  sweet  drink  at  the  meal. 
No  sooner  did  she  spy  it,  than  she  threw  the  sap 
over  the  burning  meat.  Once  more  her  dinner 
went  on  cooking  merrily  and  shortly  in  stalks 
Chepewass,  hungry  and  looking  for  dinner.  As  he 
enters  the  lodge  a  strange  new  aroma  comes  to  his 
nose.  What  can  it  be?  It  must  come  from  the 
pot,  so  Indian  fashion,  in  goes  a  finger  and  he  licks 
it.  Um!  Um!  what  is  this  new  delicacy  he  has  just 
tasted?  Down  comes  the  pot  and  he  is  presently 
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gulping  it  down  with  great  gusto.  Honored  is 
Wetamoo,  the  wise  squaw  ot  the  Penacooks  who 
has  been  shown  by  Manitou  how  to  prepare  a  dish 
fit  for  the  Gods.  Thus  does  Indian  legend  describe 
the  original  discovery  of  maple  syrup.  In  any  event 
it  was  a  primitive  art  with  the  Indians  and  had  been 
practiced  for  untold  generations. 

Instead  of  using  metal  buckets  and  metal  spouts 
as  does  the  modern  sugar  maker,  the  Indian  cut 
gashes  in  the  sides  of  the  maples  and  using  little 
V  shaped  troughs  of  bark,  lead  the  trickling  sap  into 
vessels  of  bark.  This  was  then  boiled  down  in  pots 
of  bark  or  clay,  and  after  the  whites  came,  in  kettles 
of  brass  or  iron.  When  boiling  the  sap  down  in 
bark  vessels  it  was  customary  to  keep  throwing  in 
red  hot  stones  from  the  fire  and  then  fish  them  out 
as  they  cooled,  and  one  can  easily  imagine  the 
wonderful  black  color  of  the  sticky  mixture  when  it 
was  finished.  When  sugar  was  wanted,  it  was  boiled 
down  a  little  longer  till  it  crystalized  or  turned  to 
sugar.  However,  the  Indians  had  a  special  dish  of 
their  own  that  they  much  preferred  to  our  golden 
maple  syrup.  They  added  the  syrup  to  a  pot  of 
bear's  grease  and  stirring  the  mixture  together  well, 
the''  would  dip  in  the  piece  of  meat  they  were 
eating,  using  the  bear  grease  syrup  as  a  sauce. 
They  considered  it  truly  delicious. 

LEGEND  OF  MONADNOCK 

Another  legend  of  bullets  is  tied  to  Mt.  Monad- 
nock  in  Colebrook.  Tradition  has  it  that  the  Indians 
who  hunted  over  this  beautiful  section  years  ago, 
worked  a  wonderful  lead  mine  on  the  sides  of  Mt. 
Monadnock  for  lead  for  their  bullets.  Its  location 
was  kept  very  secret,  but  finally  most  of  the  tribe 
died  off  or  wandered  away.  One  day  an  old  Indian, 
who  was  very  sick,  came  to  the  cabin  of  a  settler 
named  Farwell  for  help.  Farwell  and  his  wife  cared 
for  him  and  looked  after  him  till  he  got  well  again. 
Upon  his  recovery,  this  Indian,  out  of  gratitude, 
made  Farwell  a  rude  map  on  a  piece  of  birch  bark 
showing  the  location  of  the  mine.  Farwell  never 
seemed  to  find  the  mine,  though  he  wandered  over 
the  mountain  for  many  years  looking  for  it.  He 
finally  died  and  left  the  chart  to  his  heirs  who 
hunted  and  hunted,  using  divining  rods,  but  without 
success.  To  this  day  this  mine  has  never  been 
discovered. 


DOLLY  COPP 

In  1827,  when  Hayes  D.  Copp  obtained  a  deed 
for  some  land  on  the  site  of  the  well  known  DoTiy 
Copp  Camps,  Pinkham  Notch  was  a  wilderness 
without  a  road  of  any  sort,  and  only  a  trail  marked 
by  blazed  trees  leading  up  through  it.  Copp  was 
a  true  pioneer,  and  he  settled  on  his  land  alone, 
and  by  the  hardest  kind  of  work  managed  to  clear 
up  a  small  patch  of  land,  so  that  he  could  raise  a 
few  crops  to  supplement  his  diet  of  wild  game, 
which  formed  most  of  his  living.  At  that  time  game 
of  all  kinds  was  very  plentiful  and  it  was  fortunate 
that  it  was  as  otherwise  many  of  the  early  settlers 
would  have  starved  to  death. 

Four  years  later  he  went  to  Jackson  and  married 
Dolly  Emery,  a  young,  blue-eyed  girl  of  about  his 
own  age.  The  bride  rode  horseback  to  her  new 
home,  and  her  trunk  and  trousseau  were  carried 
behind  her  on  a  rude  dray  or  land  sled  made  of 
two  long  poles.  Then  followed  many  years  of 
pioneer  hardships,  while  they  cleared  the  land, 
planted  the  small  orchard  where  the  Dolly  Copp 
Camps  now  are,  and  built  their  house  and  barn. 
In  the  spring  Dolly  set  her  hens  and  raised  her 
chickens,  helped  her  husband  shear  the  sheep  and 
then  looked  after  the  cleaning  and  carding  of  the 
wool.  Later  she  spun  it  into  yarn  and  finally  wove 
it  into  homespun  cloth  or  knit  it  into  socks  or 
mittens. 

After  a  time,  the  news  spread  far  and  wide  that 
this  mountain  glen  was  unsurpassed  for  scenery  and 
travelers  flocked  here.  Dolly  then  decided  to  go 
into  "the  tourist  business"  and  so  hung  out  her 
sign  and  commenced  to  put  them  up.  Her  charge 
was  "a  shilling  all  around."  That  is,  twenty-five 
cents  for  a  meal,  twenty-five  more  for  a  bed  and 
finally  another  quarter  for  taking  care  of  the  horse 
and  team.  In  this  way  as  the  years  went  by  they 
prospered. 

Finally  after  fifty  years  of  happy  married  life, 
on  the  Golden  Jubilee  of  their  wedding,  Dolly 
calmly  said,  "Hayes  is  well  enough  and  fifty  years 
is  long  enough  for  any  woman  to  live  with  a  man.1 
So  after  peacefully  dividing  their  possessions  be¬ 
tween  them,  Hayes  moved  back  to  his  early  home 
in  Stowe  and  Dolly  went  to  live  with  a  daughter 
in  Auburn, 
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NATHANIEL  COPP'S  TRIP 

The  winter  of  1859  was  long  remembered  as  an 
exceptionally  severe  one.  In  January  of  that  year, 
Nathaniel,  a  son  of  Dolly  Copp's,  then  24  years 
old,  shot  a  large  buck  deer  weighing  over  250 
pounds.  Early  the  next  morning  he  went  out  and 
dragged  the  carcass  eight  miles  over  the  deep 
snow  home.  On  his  way  back,  he  had  noticed  fresh 
deer  tracks,  so  without  waiting  for  food,  and  armed 
only  with  a  knife,  he  started  on  the  trail.  He 
followed  it  till  dark,  when  he  suddenly  realized  he 
had  lost  his  way.  A  very  cold  night  was  setting  in, 
as  it  was  then  34  degrees  below  zero,  and  he  knew 
his  only  hope  lay  in  keeping  moving.  So  he 
stumbled  on  in  the  darkness  till  the  moon  came  up, 
when  he  ran  across  a  deer  floundering  in  the  deep 
snow.  Overtaking  the  animal  on  his  snowshoes,  he 
leaped  on  its  back  and  cut  its  throat. 

Again  he  took  up  his  terrible  march  through  the 
woods,  and  over  the  mountains  till  at  ten  o'clock 
the  next  morning  he  finally  came  out  on  the  Wild 
River  in  Gilead,  Me.,  forty  miles  from  home.  He 
had  made  an  incredible  journey  of  26  hours  without 
food,  drink  or  rest.  Both  his  legs  were  so  badly 
frozen  that  it  was  mid-summer  before  he  could 
walk  again. 

LEGEND  OF  SQUAW  ROCK 

Squaw  Cove  on  the  shores  of  Big  Squam  Lake 
in  Hold  erness,  long  had  a  granite  boulder  on  its 
shores  which  greatly  resembled  a  crouching 
woman.  The  Indians  relate  that  an  old  Chief  once 
lived  in  this  cove,  and  desiring  a  wife,  he  traded 
with  a  neighbor  for  his  young  daughter  Suneta. 
Suneta  sent  word  to  her  lover  Anonis,  to  hasten 
and  save  her  from  the  hateful  wedding.  He  did  not 
arrive,  however,  and  so  the  wedding  took  place  in 
spite  of  her  objections,  and  was  celebrated  with 
much  feasting  and  dancing,  as  is  the  Indian  cus¬ 
tom.  The  old  Chief  became  tired  with  all  this 
ceremony  and  finally  fell  asleep  and  a  great  storm 
came  up  over  the  lake.  In  the  midst  of  the  tem¬ 
pest,  Anonis  arrived  in  his  canoe.  Quietly  landing, 
he  crept  up  to  his  beloved  and  urged  her  to  flee 
with  h  im.  As  they  were  escaping  to  his  canoe, 
the  old  Chief  awoke  and  killed  Anonis  with  an 
arrow.  When  Suneta  saw  her  lover  lying  dead  at 


her  feet,  she  crouched  in  the  storm  and  prayed  to 
the  Great  Spirit  to  turn  her  to  stone.  Her  form 
in  stone  was  the  boulder  that  so  long  rested  on  the 
shores  of  Squaw  Cove. 

PEARLASH  OR  "SALTS" 

The  making  of  potash,  pearlash  or  "salts"  as 
the  settlers  called  it  was  one  of  the  few  ways  the 
early  pioneer  could  get  a  commodity  that  he 
could  use  for  money.  In  fact  "salts"  passed  for 
money  in  Portland  and  Portsmouth.  Land  had  to 
be  cleared  of  trees  anyway,  and  so  while  doing 
this,  they  would  cut  it  up  into  eight  foot  lengths 
and  pile  and  burn  it.  The  ashes  were  then  put  in 
a  tub  and  water  allowed  to  trickle  through  the 
contents  into  troughs  hollowed  out  of  logs  placed 
below.  This  liquid  or  "lye"  was  then  boiled  over 
an  outdoor  fire  in  a  large  iron  kettle  till  it  made  a 
thick,  black  fluid  called  "salts"  which  was  currently 
worth  around  $5  a  hundredweight.  This  was  often 
boiled  further  till  it  made  a  solid  salt,  then  re- 
dissolved  in  clean  water  and  boiled  again.  This 
second  boiling  produced  a  clean  white  powder, 
which  was  used  as  baking  powder  is  now  for  cooking. 

WHITE  PINES 

Before  the  Revolution  all  the  white  pine  large 
enough  to  be  fit  to  use  for  masts  in  the  King's  navy 
was  claimed  as  the  property  of  the  King,  except  in 
certain  townships  granted  prior  to  1722.  Inspectors 
would  go  through  mill  yards  and  woodlots,  from 
time  to  time,  branding  all  trees  and  logs  that  were 
considred  suitable.  One  case  is  mentioned  where 
a  man  lost  his  whole  winter's  work  as  all  the  logs 
he  had  drawn  to  the  mi!l  were  branded  in  the 
spring  for  the  King.  Some  of  these  pines  grew  to 
enormous  size,  as  for  instance  one  that  is  men¬ 
tioned  as  growing  in  Dunstable  whose  butt  was 
said  to  have  been  seven  feet  eight  inches  in 
diameter.  Another  is  recorded  in  the  early  his¬ 
tory  of  Lancaster  that  was  264  feet  in  height.  The 
ill  will  engendered  by  this  practice  was  one  of  the 
causes  that  brought  on  the  Revolution. 

While  the  Spaniards,  impelled  by  a  lust  of  gold, 
had  managed  to  make  a  monopoly  of  it  in  the  New 
World,  the  English  were  not  long  in  finding  that 
they  had  a  greater  treasure  in  the  vast  pines  and 
spruces  of  New  England,  for  by  outfitting  their 
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vessels  with  these,  they  were  easily  able  to  overhaul 
the  Spanish  ships  and  help  themselves  to  the  gold. 
These  huge  sticks  were  often  valued  at  over  $500 
each,  a  lot  of  money  at  that  time,  and  they  were 
transported  with  great  care  on  enormous  pairs  of 
wheels  to  the  coast.  As  many  as  88  oxen  were 
sometimes  used  on  one  team.  When  a  giant  was 
felled  in  the  woods  great  pains  were  taken  to  build 
a  "cradle"  made  of  small  trees  and  branches  to 
deaden  the  fall.  A  fleet  of  vessels  made  especially 
to  transport  these  masts  to  England  was  built,  called 
mast  ships. 

THE  OLD  MAST  SHIP 

A  famous  tale  at  Hampton  is  about  an  old  mast 
ship  that  became  too  old  for  service.  She  was  sold 
in  England  to  a  new  owner  who  put  in  a  cargo  of 
knives,  cloth,  and  household  utensils,  and  then, 
after  taking  out  a  very  heavy  insurance,  instructed 
the  ship's  officers  to  wreck  her.  She  made  Boston 
where  part  of  her  cargo  was  secretly  unloaded  and 
th  en  sailed  for  Portsmouth.  The  weather  proved 
calm  and  the  captain  was  in  despair  of  accom¬ 
plishing  his  purpose,  when  a  sudden  snow  squall 
furnished  the  excuse  and  he  "put  her  on  the  rocks" 
not  far  from  Hampton.  The  captain  and  mate, 
fearing  to  return  to  England,  married  and  settled 
in  Hampton  and  to  this  dav,  knives,  buttons  and 
bits  of  old  ch  ina  are  occasionally  washed  up  on 
the  beach  at  low  tide. 

A  TALE  OF  OLD  GUILDHALL 

During  the  Revolution,  General  Washington, 
wishing  to  teach  the  British  officers  a  lesson 
for  inciting  their  Indian  allies  to  massacre  defence¬ 
less  women  and  children  on  the  border,  offered  a 
Major's  commission  to  anyone  who  would  slip  into 
Canada  and  shoot  a  British  General.  Three  men 
volunteered  from  Guildhall.  One  immediately  de¬ 
serted,  but  the  two  others  pushed  on  across  the 
line.  One  of  these  was  a  man  named  Whitcomb, 
a  famous  hunter  and  trapper  of  that  section.  Years 
before  this  incident,  he  had  found  an  Indian  starv¬ 
ing  to  death  in  the  woods  and  after  leading  him 
to  his  campfire,  fed  and  kept  him  until  he  was  able 
to  travel  again. 

Whitcomb  and  his  companion  shortly  fell  in  with 
a  force  of  British  and  Indians  marching  towards  the 


border.  That  night  his  companion  deserted  and 
turned  informer.  Whitcomb,  not  to  be  deterred, 
took  up  a  position  the  next  day  along  the  line  of 
march  behind  the  roots  of  a  big,  overturned  pine 
tree.  Along  in  the  afternoon  the  enemy  slowly 
marched  by  and  Whitcomb  patiently  held  his  fire 
until  a  very  brilliantly  uniformed  officer  appeared. 
This  man  was  a  General  Gordon,  whom  the  scout 
promptly  shot  and  killed.  Then,  quickly  dropping 
down  under  the  roots  of  the  pine,  he  remained  hid¬ 
den  while  the  Indians  wildly  dashed  through  the 
woods  thinking  he  had  turned  and  run.  After  many 
exciting  adventures  he  managed  to  reach  the  Amer¬ 
ican  lines  with  his  shoes  worn  to  tatters. 

The  British  promptly  offered  1000  crowns  for  his 
head  and  2000  for  him  alive.  So  sometime  after 
this,  while  serving  as  a  ranger  in  Upper  Coos,  he 
was  seized  from  behind  by  a  band  of  Indians  and 
led  off  into  Canada.  The  last  night  before  reach¬ 
ing  the  British  outpost,  his  captors  as  usual  tied  him 
securely  by  his  hands  and  feet  to  a  stake  and  went 
asleep.  About  two  in  the  morning  he  was  aroused 
by  a  gentle  tap  on  his  lips  to  see  a  dusky  figure 
standing  by  him.  Silently  his  thongs  were  cut  and 
he  was  guided  to  a  canoe  at  the  river's  edge. 
There,  after  handing  him  his  knife  and  gun  and  some 
parched  corn,  his  companion  said,  "I  now  pay, 
you  go,  go."  It  was  the  grateful  Indian  he  had 
befriended  many  years  before. 

Upon  reaching  the  American  lines,  this  time, 
Whitcomb  went  to  Massachusetts,  where  he  was 
awarded  his  Major's  commission  and  lived  to  a  ripe 
old  age,  eventually  receiving  a  Major's  pension. 

THE  BIG,  BLACK  DOG  OF  WARREN 

One  Sunday  morning  during  the  summer  of  1783, 
as  there  happened  to  be  no  church  that  day,  an 
early  settler  of  Warren  started  out  with  his  wife  to 
pay  a  visit  to  his  brother  who  lived  about  a  mile 
a  wav  higher  up  on  the  mountain-side.  Their  little 
four  year  old  daughter,  Sarah,  wanted  to  go  with 
them,  but  as  the  route  lay  over  a  rough  trail  through 
the  woods,  she  was  told  to  remain  with  the  older 
children  and  promised  a  little  present  when  they 
returned.  Hurrying  along  to  their  destination, 
neither  parent  thought  to  look  behind,  as  the  little 
girl,  slowly  following  and  stopping  to  pick  flowers, 
gradually  lost  sight  of  them.  Finally  straying  from 
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the  path,  she  lay  down  under  a  big  pine  and  went 
to  sleep. 

When  the  parents  returned  and  found  she  had 
followed  them,  their  consternation  can  well  be 
imagined.  A  searching  party  was  immediately  or¬ 
ganized  and  the  hunt  was  on.  When  Wednesday 
arrived  and  no  trace  of  her  had  been  found,  search¬ 
ing  parties  arrived  from  towns  far  and  near  and  the 
country-side  was  scoured  thoroughly,  but  in  vain. 
The  parents  were  in  despair,  when  a  man  came  in 
from  a  distance  who  claimed  he  had  dreamt  three 
times  the  night  before,  that  he  had  found  her  not 
a  great  distance  from  the  path,  under  a  huge  pine, 
guarded  by  a  gigantic  bear. 

Everybody  scoffed  at  this,  but  he  was  persistent 
and  finally  accompanied  by  another  searcher,  he 
set  out  along  the  path  her  parents  had  taken  and 
sure  enough,  after  a  time,  he  arrived  at  the  place 
he  had  seen  in  his  dream.  At  his  left  he  saw  a  big 
pine,  which  he  also  had  dreamed  of,  and  under  it 
was  the  little  girl,  very  hungry  it  is  true,  but  not  at 
all  frightened.  She  told  them  of  how,  when  she 
woke  up  from  her  nap  and  began  to  cry,  a  big  black 
dog  came  up  to  her,  sniffed  her  legs  and  lapped 
the  blood  from  her  scratches,  while  she  rubbed  his 
nose  and  put  her  arm  about  his  neck,  just  as  she 
did  her  own  dog  at  home.  He  then  lay  down  be¬ 
side  her  and  kept  her  warm  while  she  fell  asleep 
on  his  shoulder.  She  said  he  came  back  each 
night  and  kept  her  warm.  Under  the  pine  the 
searchers  found  the  tracks  of  an  enormous  bear. 
This  bear  was  Sarah's  "big,  black  dog." 

HANNAH  DUSTIN  AND  THE  PENACOOKS 

In  March,  1697,  during  King  William's  War,  a 
settler  named  Thomas  Dustin  was  tilling  his  fields 
in  Haverhill,  Mass.,  when  he  saw  a  war  party  of 
Indians  approaching  from  the  woods.  Picking  up 
his  gun  and  hastily  mounting  his  horse,  he  made  all 
speed  for  his  cabin  where  were  his  wife,  a  nurse,  and 
eight  children,  the  youngest  only  a  day  or  two  old. 
Sending  the  children  scampering  in  the  opposite 
direction  from  the  Indians,  he  tried  to  lift  his  wife 
and  baby  in  his  arms,  but  she  whispered  it  was  use¬ 
less  as  she  was  too  weak;  and  to  leave  her  to  her 
fate  and  save  the  other  children. 

Reluctantly  he  did  as  she  said  and  by  threaten¬ 
ing  the  savages  with  his  gun  managed  to  save  him¬ 


self  and  the  children.  When  the  Indians  entered 
the  house  they  ordered  Mrs.  Dustin  to  get  up  and 
so  great  was  her  terror  that  she  found  herself  able 
to  do  what  had  been  impossible  a  moment  before. 
Killing  the  infant,  the  Indians  now  forced  her  and 
her  nurse  to  travel  with  them  in  their  bare  feet  and 
to  lay  down  at  night  in  the  woods  without  covering. 
This  continued  for  several  days,  until  they  finally 
reached  their  village  on  an  island  in  the  Merrimac, 
a  short  distance  above  Concord,  that  has  ever 
since  been  known  as  Dustin  Island. 

Here  they  found  several  other  captives,  among 
them  a  white  boy.  Upon  learning  that  they  were 
destined  to  run  the  gauntlet  shortly,  Mrs.  Dustin 
grew  desperate,  and  she  had  the  boy  ask  an  Indian 
warrior  how  to  kill  a  human  being  with  a  single 
blow,  and  how  to  take  a  scalp.  The  boy  gained  this 
information  without  exciting  the  suspicion  of  the 
Indians  and  the  next  morning,  while  it  was  still  dark, 
Mrs.  Dustin  aroused  the  nurse  and  the  boy  and  all 
three  secured  tomahawks.  Then  silently  and  quickly 
they  delivered  their  deadly  blows  until  they  were 
certain  that  all  ten  of  their  captors  would  never 
wake  again.  With  wonderful  coolness  she  now  se¬ 
cured  some  provisions,  went  to  the  river  and  scut¬ 
tled  all  but  one  of  the  canoes,  and  then  hurried 
back  to  secure  the  scalps  of  the  ten  dead  Indians. 
Upon  their  arrival  at  the  settlements,  which  they 
reached  by  floating  down  the  Merrimac  in  their 
canoe,  they  were  welcomed  as  having  risen  from 
the  dead.  Had  she  not  brought  back  the  scalps 
few  would  have  believed  such  an  unlikely  story. 

INDIAN  RAIDS  AT  MAIDSTONE 

During  the  Revolution  the  British  in  Canada 
made  a  flat  offer  to  the  Indians  of  $5  each  for 
scalps  of  American  settlers  on  the  border.  A  war 
party  from  Canada  swept  down  upon  Maidstone 
one  day  and  surprised  a  young  man  named  Chap¬ 
man  in  the  field,  splitting  his  head  in  two  so  that 
half  hung  down  on  one  side  and  half  on  the  other. 
His  wife  and  three  small  children  were  helpless 
spectators  from  their  nearby  cabin.  Fleeing  to  the 
woods  with  her  youngest  child  in  her  arms  the  good 
wife  was  in  terror,  expecting  at  any  moment  it 
would  cry  out  and  disclose  her  hiding  place  to  the 
India  ns. 

While  thus  hidden  in  the  thicket  she  heard  the 
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Indians  calling  from  the  house,  imitating  as  well 
as  they  could  her  husband's  voice,  "Come  Mollie, 
the  Indians  gone."  "Come  back  Mollie,  come." 
Finally  as  she  did  not  come  they  became  discour¬ 
aged  and  went  away.  Almost  unnerved  by  the  aw¬ 
ful  experience  she  had  been  through,  and  expecting 
any  moment  they  would  return  and  murder  her  and 
her  children,  she  made  her  way  to  the  river,  which 
she  forded  carrying  one  child  at  a  time,  and  return¬ 
ing  for  another  until  they  were  all  across.  In  this 
way  they  finally  all  reached  safety. 

Another  settler  in  this  section,  by  the  name  of 
French,  had  incurred  the  anger  of  the  British  and 
Tories  by  his  activity  in  the  war  and  a  party  of 
Indians  was  sent  down  to  get  him  dead  or  alive. 
He  managed  to  secrete  himself  in  a  large  hay  stack 
and  his  wife  supplied  him  with  food  at  night  by 
stealth.  This  continued  for  several  days  until  finally 
they  gave  up  the  attempt  to  capture  him. 

Another  man  who  was  on  the  blacklist  was  in  his 
cabin  when  they  came  for  him  but  seeing  them  just 
in  time,  slid  down  behind  the  bed.  Upon  the 
Indians  asking  his  wife  where  her  "sannup"  was, 
she  replied  very  cooly  that  he  was  away.  Upon 
that  they  took  her  large  linen  apron,  filled  it  with 
sugar  and  left  the  house,  much  to  the  relief  of  the 
inmates  as  can  be  imagined. 

"NO  SEE  UMS"  OR  BLACK  FLIES 

For  many,  many  years,  a  great  bird  far  larger 
than  the  biggest  eagle  had  preyed  on  the  redmen. 
It  would  appear  like  a  thunderbolt  out  of  a  clear 
sky,  carry  off  children  from  in  front  of  their  wig¬ 
wams  and  even  destroy  braves  and  squaws  in  the 
open  fields.  The  great  bird  or  "Mosquito"  as  the 
Indians  called  it,  finally  got  so  bold  in  its  depreda¬ 
tions  that  scarcely  anybody  dared  to  leave  a 
wigwam  except  at  night. 

Finally  the  sweetheart  of  a  young  brave  was  car¬ 
ried  off,  and  he,  disconsolate  and  not  caring  to 
live  any  longer,  offered  himself  as  a  sacrifice  to 
help  exterminate  the  monster.  He  was  supplied 
with  some  raw  hide  thongs,  with  which  he  was  to 
try  to  entangle  the  great  bird,  so  that  his  com¬ 
panions  would  have  time  to  rush  out  from  their 
ambuscade  and  slay  it. 

Seating  himself  in  an  open  field  much  frequented 


by  the  monster,  he  chanted  his  death-song  for  three 
days.  Finally  in  the  afternoon  of  the  third  day  the 
"big  mosquito"  appeared  over  the  horizon  and 
slowly  circled  over  his  head.  Rising  to  his  feet, 
the  young  brave  raised  his  hands  to  Heaven  and 
hurled  defiance  to  his  foe.  With  a  scream  that 
chilled  his  companions  to  the  very  marrow,  the 
great  bird  struck,  but  before  he  could  kill  the 
young  warrior,  the  latter  managed  to  slip  one  of 
the  raw  hide  nooses  over  his  adversary's  neck  and 
thus  entangled  him.  Upon  that  his  companions 
rushed  out  from  their  shelters  and  poured  such  a 
cloud  of  arrows  at  the  struggling  pair  that  they 
were  both  mortally  wounded.  The  face  of  the  dy¬ 
ing  warrior  smiled  in  triumph,  however,  as  with  a 
last  glance,  he  saw  his  sacrifice  had  not  been  in 
vain. 

A  great  feast  and  dance  was  now  held  and 
Indians  gathered  from  far  and  near  to  view  their 
terrible  enemy  and  rejoice  in  its  downfall.  Its  body 
was  larger  than  the  largest  bear,  its  wing  expanse 
greater  than  the  height  of  three  men,  and  its  talons 
longer  than  arrows.  It  was  shortly  after  this  that 
Black  Flies  or  Midgets,  or  "No  see  urns"  as  the 
Indians  call  them,  began  to  infest  the  woodlands  to 
the  great  discomfort  of  everybody.  It  was  found 
they  were  coming  from  the  decaying  body  of  the 
"great  mosquito"  on  the  plains.  Then  it  was  plain 
that  a  great  mistake  had  been  made  and  that  the 
carcass  should  have  been  destroyed  by  fire,  as 
everybody  knows  that  fire  would  have  destroyed 
the  evil  spirits  it  contained. 

THE  PIPE  OF  PEACE 

In  the  long,  long  ago,  before  the  coming  of  the 
White  Men,  there  lived  a  wise  old  Sachem  who 
spent  his  time  travelling  from  tribe  to  trfbe  teach¬ 
ing  the  red  men  to  help  and  love  each  other  and 
live  in  peace.  He  could  remember  the  time  in  the 
distant  past,  when  all  of  Manitou's  children  lived  in 
amity  and  the  war  dance  was  never  seen  around 
the  blazing  council  fires.  Finally  one  day  after  he 
had  reached  a  very  great  age,  he  called  all  his 
people  together  and  told  them  his  time  had  come 
to  make  "the  long  journey,"  but  that  they  were  not 
to  mourn,  because  he  would  return  in  a  new  form 
and  live  with  them  forever. 
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Shortly  after  this,  from  his  grave  sprang  a  new 
and  beautiful  plant  (the  tobacco  plant)  which  they 
gathered  and  used  in  their  ceremonials  in  remem¬ 
brance  of  the  great  leader.  Great  was  their  joy  to 
see  in  the  fragrant  smoke  of  this  plant  as  it  curled 
upward,  the  form  and  features  of  the  great  Peace¬ 
maker.  They  were  informed  by  his  spirit  that 
agreements  made  in  his  presence  must  never  be 
broken,  and  that  never,  never,  must  he  be  invoked 
if  they  were  contemplating  war.  That  is  how  to¬ 
bacco  and  the  pipe  of  peace  came  to  the  red  men 
and  they  always  religiously  kept  every  agreement 
made  in  the  presence  of  the  wise  Sachem.  Not 
until  the  whites  taught  them  differently,  was  a 
treaty  sealed  by  the  pipe  of  peace  ever  known  to 
have  been  broken  by  the  red  men. 

THE  FUNERAL  FIRE 

At  one  time  a  small  band  of  red  men  fought  a 
terrible  battle  with  a  much  superior  force  of  their 
enemy,  but  as  their  chief  was  a  very  brave  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  warrior,  he  turned  the  tide  of  battle  in 
their  favor.  Just  as  the  enemy  were  fleeing,  a  stray 
arrow  pierced  him  in  the  breast  and  he  fell  dead. 
His  warriors  carefully  placed  him  in  a  sitting  posi¬ 
tion  with  his  back  to  a  tree  and  left  him,  as  was  the 
custom  of  their  tribe.  Although  deprived  of  speech 
and  motion,  the  chief  could  hear  his  friends  talk 
and  could  see  them  leave,  and  finally,  so  great 
was  his  anguish,  that  with  a  terrible  effort  he  a-ose 
and  followed.  When  he  came  to  them  they  paid 
no  attention  to  him,  nor  did  they  hear  him  when 
he  talked  to  them.  He  was  greatly  angered  at 
this,  but  he  kept  following  them  and  upbraiding 
them  for  not  binding  up  his  wounds  and  giving  him 
something  to  eat. 

At  length  they  reached  their  village  and  as 
everybody  poured  out  to  meet  them,  he  heard 
many  inquiries  about  himself  and  his  companions 
told  how  he  had  fought  a  great  battle,  but  had  at 
the  last  been  pierced  with  an  arrow  and  left  behind 
as  dead.  It  is  not  true,"  cried  the  angry  chief. 
"I  am  here,  I  move,  see  and  hear,"  but  nobody 
paid  the  slightest  attention  to  him  and  his  voice  if 
heard  was  mistaken  for  the  whispering  wind. 

He  now  went  to  his  own  lodge  and  there  his  wife 
was  tearing  her  hair  and  lamenting  his  death. 
Placing  his  mouth  close  to  her  ear  he  shouted  "I 


am  here  and  hungry,  give  me  food."  The  wife 
merely  thought  she  heard  a  fly  buzzing  in  her  ear. 
Thoroughly  angered  now,  he  struck  her  a  blow  on 
the  forehead,  and  his  wife  felt  a  slight  shooting 
pain  in  her  head.  Failing  in  every  attempt  to 
make  his  presence  known,  he  now  remembered  that 
sometimes  spirits  were  permitted  to  leave  the  body, 
so  he  decided  to  return  to  the  battle  field  and  see 
if  his  body  was  still  there.  When  he  reached  the 
place  he  found  a  mysterious  fire  blazing  in  front 
of  him  and  try  as  he  would  he  could  not  get  around 
it.  Finally  in  desperation  he  jumped  right  through 
the  flames  and  no  sooner  had  he  done  this  than  he 
found  h  imself  sitting  with  his  back  to  the  tree  just 
as  he  had  been  left. 

He  now  arose,  and,  though  very  weak  from  loss 
of  blood,  succeeded  in  gathering  some  healing 
roots  which  he  chewed,  and  with  renewed  strength 
commenced  the  journey  home.  By  killing  small 
birds  with  his  bow  he  kept  from  starving  and  after 
many  days  reached  home.  Great  was  the  wonder 
and  joy  of  his  village  to  see  him  alive  again.  After 
relating  his  experiences,  he  told  his  people  to  al¬ 
ways  keep  a  fire  going  for  four  days  on  the  grave 
of  the  deceased,  as  it  took  four  days  for  the  spirit 
to  reach  the  Happy  Hunting  Grounds  and  the 
spirit  needed  a  fire  to  keep  it  warm  every  night 
until  it  got  there. 

TALE  OF  THE  WATER  GOBLINS 

In  the  long  ago  Water  Goblins  from  far  distant 
Katahdin  invaded  the  domains  of  Aqiochook  and, 
by  their  thefts  and  killings,  terrified  the  Indians  of 
that  section.  The  great  Manitou,  Glooskap,  who 
lives  on  the  summit  of  great  Agiochook  itself, 
finally  heard  of  these  depredations  and  taking  on 
the  form  of  a  goblin,  he  went  in  search  of  them. 
He  finally  found  them  at  "The  Home  of  the  Water 
Fairies  now  known  by  the  more  prosaic  name  of 
Diana's  Baths  in  North  Conway. 

The  goblins  invited  him  in  and  offered  him  the 
tail  of  a  whale  for  meat,  but  no  sooner  had  he  tak¬ 
en  this  great  delicacy,  than  saying,  "It  is  too  good 
for  a  beggar  like  you"  it  was  snatched  away  from 
him.  Glooskap  had  only  to  wish  it  back  again  when 
lo  it  was  in  his  platter  again.  Then  he  took  the  whale  s 
jaw  and  crushing  it  into  his  pipe,  with  one  whiff 
consumed  it  in  smoke.  So  the  goblins,  now  seeing 
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they  had  a  mighty  magician  to  deal  with,  decided 
to  try  another  tack.  A  game  of  ball  was  proposed 
on  the  sandy  shores  of  the  Saco  River,  but  Gloo- 
skap  found  the  ball  turned  into  a  hideous  skull, 
which  snapped  at  him  and  would  have  torn  his 
flesh  from  his  bones  if  he  had  not  been  immortal. 
Crushing  the  skull  with  one  blow,  he  tore  a  stout 
tree  from  the  ground,  and  in  a  twinkling  turned  it 
into  an  enormous  skull  which  flew  after  the  goblins 
as  a  wild  cat  pursues  a  rabbit.  Then  Manitou 
stamped  on  the  sand  and  great  springs  opened  in 
the  mountains,  and  the  Saco  turned  into  a  raging 
torrent  that  made  the  very  mountains  tremble.  Its 
waters  swept  the  wicked  goblins  out  to  sea  where 
Glooskap  changed  them  to  fish,  and  there  they  may 
be  seen  to  this  day. 

THE  WOOD  SPRITES  DANCING  PLACE 

In  the  town  of  Warren  on  Hurricane  Creek  are 
to  be  found  the  beautiful  Waternomee  Falls.  The 
banks  here  are  bordered  with  soft,  velvety  moss  and 
in  early  times  this  section  was  the  favorite  play¬ 
ground  of  the  mountain  Fairies  who  used  to  gather 
here  from  far  and  near  to  dance  in  the  moonlight. 
These  little  elves  had  but  one  bad  habit.  They 
would  take  a  fancy  to  Indian  children  occasionally 
and  invite  them  to  their  gambols.  Then,  when  they 
fed  them  some  fairy  bread,  the  children  would 
immediately  dwarf  and  turn  into  little  fairies  and 
join  the  merry  troup.  Knowing  their  children  were 
so  happy,  the  Indians  did  not  have  the  heart  to  try 
to  stop  this,  even  if  they  could,  which  they  couldn't, 
anyway.  So  instead,  on  beautiful  moonlight  nights, 
a  fond  mother  or  father  would  silently  steal  up  to 
the  falls  and  secret  themselves,  and  if  their  thoughts 
were  good,  they  were  many  times  permitted  to 
view  the  happy  romps  of  the  elves.  With  the  com¬ 
ing  of  the  whites  and  their  stern  and  cruel  ways,  the 
little  people  moved  far  back  into  the  fastnesses  of 
Agiochook,  but  it  is  said  that  even  to  this  day  a 
certain  favored  few  occasionally  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  little  people  dancing  in  the  moonlight. 

HOW  THE  WOODLAND  VIOLET  CAME 

Many  moons  ago,  long  before  the  white  man 
came  and  drove  his  red  brother  from  the  beautiful 
land  Manitou  had  given  him,  there  lived  a  young 
warrior,  so  handsome,  brave  and  wise  that  his  re¬ 
nown  spread  far  and  wide.  Three  times  he  saved 


his  people  when  dire  disaster  threatened  them. 
First,  when  unaided  he  slew  the  great  heron  that 
had  for  so  long  preyed  on  the  children  of  the  settle¬ 
ment.  Then,  when  pestilence  came  and  threatened 
to  wipe  them  out,  it  was  he  alone  and  unarmed, 
who  had  dared  to  go  to  the  dread  cave  of  the 
witches,  and  procure  a  supply  of  the  magical  roots 
that  alone  could  cure  them.  Lastly,  he  was  the  one 
who  led  his  people  to  victory  over  their  enemies 
who  dwelt  in  the  land  beyond  the  mountains,  whose 
tops  gleam  so  brightly  in  the  distance. 

While  on  this  last  expedition,  he  chanced  to  see 
in  the  camp  of  his  enemies  a  maiden  so  beautiful 
and  comely  that  he  immediately  fell  in  love  with 
her.  He  knew  it  would  be  impossible  to  buy  her 
with  the  quills  of  the  wampum  bird,  as  he  could 
have  done  if  she  had  belonged  to  a  friendly  tribe, 
so  he  took  to  the  woods  and  for  many  days  lay  in 
hiding  near  his  beloved,  satisfied  if  he  could  but 
get  a  glimpse  of  her  occasionally.  Finally,  one 
day,  fortune  was  with  him,  as  the  young  maiden 
tripped  out  of  the  village  into  the  woods  near  him. 
He  had  for  so  long  sung  her  praises  to  the  birds 
and  the  wild  creatures  of  the  woods,  that  they  now 
took  up  the  refrain  and  gradually  lured  her  deeper 
into  the  forest,  so  that  her  lover  might  catch  her  in 
his  arms  and  bear  her  away  to  his  home. 

Unfortunately  a  brave  of  her  own  tribe  had  long 
been  a  suitor,  but  without  avail.  He  kept  watch  of 
her,  however,  with  a  jealous  eye  and  when  he  saw 
her  abducted,  though  he  was  afraid  to  try  to  rescue 
her,  he  ran  back  and  gave  the  alarm.  The  other 
warriors,  disgusted  with  his  cowardice,  left  him  in 
charge  of  the  women  and  immediately  started  in 
pursuit  of  the  pair.  All  that  day  and  night  they 
kept  up  the  chase,  but  it  was  not  until  the  next 
morning,  in  a  beautiful  woodland  dell,  that  they 
finally  caught  up  with  them,  and  great  was  their 
anger  to  see  that  the  young  maiden  was  now  a 
willing  captive  of  the  handsome  young  chief.  So 
enraged  were  they  at  this  that  they  killed  them  both 
on  the  spot,  where  they  lay  with  the  heavy,  dusky 
tresses  of  the  maiden  encircling  her  lover's  neck. 

From  this  spot  sprang  the  beautiful  woodland 
violet,  believed  by  the  red  men  to  have  been  given 
by  the  Great  Spirit  as  a  token  that  he  always  ad¬ 
mires  true  love  and  courage.  The  birds  and  the 
winds  have  since  spread  the  seeds  far  and  wide,  so 


that  now  all  may  enjoy  this  gift  of  the  Great  Father. 

THE  LOSS  OF  WEETAMOO 

Winnepurkit,  sachem  of  the  powerful  tribe  that 
lived  on  the  north  shore  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 
wooed  and  won  the  lovely  daughter  of  the  great 
Bashaba  of  the  Penacooks,  Passaconaway.  After 
much  feasting  and  dancing,  Winnepurkit  led  his 
bride,  Wetamoo,  to  her  new  home.  Though  very 
much  in  love  with  her  husband,  after  a  time  she 
grew  homesick  for  the  land  of  her  father  and  the 
sight  of  the  lordly  peaks  of  Agiochook  towering 
into  the  sky  in  the  distance.  Her  husband  readily 
agreed  to  her  making  a  visit  home  and  furnished  a 
guard  of  warriors  to  see  her  safely  through  the 
wilderness.  After  a  brief  stay,  Weetamoo  wanted 
to  go  back  to  her  husband  and  Passaconaway  des¬ 
patched  a  messenger  to  Winnepurkit  asking  that 
some  warriors  be  sent  to  guide  his  daughter  back 
to  her  new  home. 

Winnepurkit,  feeling  that  as  he  had  furnished  the 
escort  when  she  went  on  the  visit,  her  father  should 
furnish  it  when  she  returned,  refused,  saying  "That 
it  stood  not  with  Winnepurkit's  reputation  either  to 
make  himself  or  his  men  so  servile  as  to  fetch  her 
again.  Passaconaway  returned  a  sharp  answer  and 
as  neither  would  yield,  poor  Weetamoo  was  left  an 
unwilling  visitor  at  her  father's  lodge. 

Grieving  for  her  husband,  she  finally  decided  to 
take  the  matter  in  her  own  hands  and  launching  a 
canoe  on  the  turbulent  Merrimac  in  mid-winter, 
drifted  down  towards  his  domains  amidst  floating 
ice.  Reaching  the  great  Amoskeag  falls,  where  the 
city  of  Manchester  now  stands,  her  canoe  ran  onto 
the  rocks,  and  though  it  was  later  found  badly 
smashed,  nothing  more  was  ever  seen  of  Weetamoo. 
It  is  said,  however,  that  at  certain  favorable  times 
the  white  robed  figure  of  the  beauteous  maiden  can 
still  be  seen  in  the  white  mists  that  rise  from  these 
great  falls. 

THE  SUN  AND  THE  MOON 

Once  there  were  five  brothers  who  lived  to¬ 
gether,  making  their  living  hunting.  One  day  when 
they  came  home  from  the  chase  they  found  sitting 
inside  their  lodge  a  very  beautiful  woman.  The 
brothers  were  all  smitten  with  her,  but  only  one 
could  marry  her.  So  it  was  agreed  that  they  would 
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all  go  hunting  on  the  morrow  and  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  should  take  her  for  his  wife.  The  next  eve¬ 
ning  four  of  them  had  found  nothing,  but  the 
youngest  had  a  fat  deer. 

Accordingly  they  were  married  but  after  a  year 
had  passed  her  husband  died  and  then  the  next 
brother  took  her  for  his  wife  and  so  on  until  the  last 
brother,  who  was  ugly  and  churlish  and  whom  she 
disliked,  married  her.  Finding  herself  unable  to 
live  with  him  she  left  his  lodge  one  day  and  ran 
away.  Towards  evening  however,  she  heard  his 
footsteps  behind  her  and  not  knowing  what  to  do, 
ran  down  a  hole  in  the  earth  that  happened  to  be 
near  her.  She  kept  going  down  and  down  until  she 
finally  passed  through  the  earth  and  came  out  on 
the  other  side.  Nearby  she  spied  an  old  man  fish- 
inq  and  rushing  up  to  him  she  told  him  her  husband 
was  pursuing  her  and  asked  him  what  she  should  do, 
and  he  told  her  to  go  a  certain  way  and  she  should 
be  safe. 

A  few  minutes  later  her  husband  appeared  and 
asked  the  old  man  if  he  had  seen  his  wife  and  the 
old  man  said  "Leave  me,  don't  trouble  me."  But 
her  husband  was  insistent  and  finally  the  old  man 
said,  "The  woman  went  that  way."  "Run  after  her, 
but  you  shall  never  catch  her  for  you  shall  be  Gizhi- 
gooke  (th  e  sun)  and  she  shall  be  Tibirgizis,  (the 
moon)",  and  from  that  far  day  to  this  the  sun  has 
always  pursued  the  moon  but  has  never  caught  up 
with  her. 

HOW  WINTER  CAME 

Many,  many  ages  ago  the  red  men  lived  in  the 
smile  of  the  Great  Spirit  and  all  were  happy.  The 
days  were  always  of  the  same  length  and  it  was 
always  summer.  But  the  people  grew  headstrong 
and  called  on  the  Great  Spirit  to  come  and  fight 
with  them,  and  hurled  insults  at  him.  They  called 
him  an  unkind  father  for  keeping  himself  and  their 
departed  brethren  in  the  Happy  Hunting  Grounds, 
where  all  was  happiness  and  joy  and  leaving  them 
on  ea  rth  where  they  must  hunt  or  starve  and  their 
women  plant  and  harvest  corn  in  the  hot  sun.  "In 
the  Happy  Hunting  Grounds,"  they  said,  "the 
Great  Spirit  feeds  our  brothers  and  will  not  let  evil 
or  dangers  come  upon  them,  while  here  we  are 
often  hungry  and  sad." 
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Then  the  Great  Spirit  spoke  and  said  he  would 
turn  his  smiling  face  away  trom  them,  and  that  they 
would  have  to  build  fires  to  keep  warm  and  furnish 
light.  The  red  men  laughed  at  this  and  taunted 
him,  but  gradually  they  noticed  the  face  of  the 
Great  Spirit  seemed  to  be  moving  a  way  from  them, 
and  each  day  they  saw  less  and  less  of  his  smile,  and 
often  his  face  was  covered  altogether  with  dark  and 
angry  clouds.  Then  came  frosts  and  snow  and  ice, 
and  the  red  men,  unaccustomed  to  this  and  un¬ 
sheltered,  died  off  like  flies.  Then  they  raised  their 
arms  to  Heaven  and  begged  for  mercy  and  the 
Great  Spirit  took  pity  on  them  and  day  by  day  the 
few  who  remained  watched  with  great  joy  the  return 
of  the  sun. 

The  Great  Spirit  then  told  his  children  that  each 
year,  as  a  punishment  for  their  insults  they  would 
feel  for  a  time  the  power  of  him  whom  they  had 
mocked,  and  it  was  true,  for  from  then  on  each  year 
had  its  winter  and  its  cold  and  snow  and  ice.  From 
the  bodies  of  those  who  had  perished,  grew  all 
manner  of  poisonous  roots  and  herbs,  and  from 
that  time  on  if  any  Indian  "Ate  of  the  fatal  root," 
it  was  said  that  they  had  "Eaten  of  the  bodies  of 
th  eir  brothers  who  had  defied  the  Great  Spirit." 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  ECHO 

When  ages  ago  the  Great  Spirit  brought  the 
Red  Men  from  the  Happy  Hunting  Grounds  to 
inhabit  the  earth,  they  greatly  feared  that  at  this 
distance  they  would  be  unable  to  tell  the  Great 
Fath  er  their  joys  and  sorrows.  So  their  medicine 
man  appealed  to  the  Great  Spirit  saying  "Oh,  our 
Fath  er,  thou  cans't  not  at  all  times  be  awake  to 
watch  thy  children  and  they  will  not  know  when 
thou  art  sleeping."  "How  wilt  thou  hear  their 
prayers  when  they  ask  thee  to  their  lodges  to  help 
drive  away  the  bad  spirits."  "The  Happy  Hunting 
Grounds  are  so  far,  far  away." 

So  the  Great  Spirit  created  for  each  one  of  the 
red  men  a  second  self  to  whom  he  gave  wings  and 
swift  feet  and  whose  home  was  in  the  air.  He  im¬ 
parted  to  them  the  secret  of  the  entrance  to  his 
home  and  made  them  guide  his  children  when  he 
called  them  on  the  "long  journey"  so  they  would 
not  lose  their  way  back  to  the  Happy  Huntinq 
Grounds. 


Finally  he  told  them  they  should  be  message 
bearers  for  his  children  and  convey  their  words 
exactly  as  spoken  from  place  to  place  until  it  reach¬ 
ed  his  ears.  Then  the  Great  Spirit  told  their  Chief 
Sachem  to  go  to  the  shores  of  the  Lake  and  the 
River  and  speak  to  him  and  he  did  so  and  over 
valleys  and  mountains,  from  crag  to  crag,  his  mes¬ 
sage  was  carried,  until  after  growing  fainter  and 
fainter  it  finally  reached  the  Great  Spirit's  ears. 
Ever  since  then  our  mountains  and  hills  and  lakes 
have  echoed  to  the  voice  of  Manitou's  children. 

CROWS 

Having  no  calendar,  the  Penacooks  usually  started 
to  plant  when  "the  oak  leaf  became  as  large  as  a 
mouse's  ear."  They  planted  their  corn  in  rows  as 
is  done  at  present.  Crows,  whom  they  called 
’Kaukont"  from  their  caw,  dug  up  the  seed,  just  as 
they  do  now,  but  the  Indians  would  never  allow  one 
to  be  killed,  as  they  considered  them  sacred.  They 
had  a  tradition  that  crows  had  brought  the  first 
kernel  of  corn  and  the  first  beans  in  their  beaks 
from  far  away  to  the  southwest.  To  save  their 
crops,  they  built  small  lodges  in  the  fields  and  had 
their  elder  children  stay  there  and  scare  them  away. 

THE  COPPER  KETTLE 

In  May  1769,  a  settler  named  Spaulding  with  his 
wife  and  baby,  set  out  from  the  lower  settlements 
for  the  frontier  at  Northumberland,  just  north  of 
Lancaster,  with  a  few  articles  of  housekeeping  on 
horseback.  They  reached  Haverhill,  but  from  there 
there  was  only  a  path  marked  by  blazed  trees  to 
the  north.  While  putting  up  over  night  the  baby 
accidentally  had  his  feet  scalded  by  an  overturned 
tea  kettle. 

This  made  it  necessary  for  Mrs.  Spaulding  to 
remain  in  Haverhill  till  the  baby  could  recover. 
Her  husband  started  on  with  the  intention  of  re¬ 
turning  in  a  little  while  for  his  wife  and  child. 
Time  passed  and  as  he  did  not  return,  Mrs. 
Spaulding,  becoming  alarmed,  decided  to  set  out 
on  foot.  She  carried  the  baby  in  her  arms  and 
took  with  her  a  small  copper  tea  kettle  filled  with 
garden  seeds.  All  day  long  the  brave  woman 
traveled  along  the  blazed  tree  path  through  the 
wilderness.  When  night  came  she  had  reached  the 
shores  of  a  pond  now  known  as  Streeter  Pond  in  the 
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present  town  of  Littleton.  This  pond  had  to  be 
forded  and  as  it  was  getting  dark,  she  decided  to 
wait  till  morning  before  attempting  it.  After 
making  a  slight  shelter  for  her  child  out  of  branches, 
and  burying  her  precious  kettle,  the  tired  woman  lay 
down  on  the  ground,  planning  to  keep  a  sleepless 
vigil  till  morning.  Falling  asleep  in  spite  of  herself, 
however,  she  awoke  in  the  morning  with  a  start, 
determined  not  to  spend  another  night  in  the 
wilderness. 

Pressing  on  as  fast  as  her  strength  would  permit, 
she  finally  spied  smoke  in  the  distance,  just  as  night 
was  falling,  and  reached  a  friendly  haven  in  Lan¬ 
caster  for  the  night.  Early  the  next  day  she  started 
on  the  final  six  miles  of  her  journey,  not  knowing 
whether  her  husband  was  alive  or  dead.  She  found 
him  just  about  ready  to  return  for  her,  having 
delayed  to  build  a  cabin  to  receive  her  in. 

A  year  or  so  later,  Mr.  Spaulding  went  hunting 
one  day,  leaving  his  wife  and  baby  alone.  As  he 
was  to  be  gone  for  two  or  three  days,  she  thought 
first  she  would  take  her  child  and  go  to  the  home 
of  a  neighbor,  who  lived  a  mile  away,  but  then 
decided  she  would  not  be  so  foolish,  and  went  to 
the  door  to  close  and  fasten  it  for  the  night,  when 
six  Indians  confronted  her. 

They  had  approached  so  noiselessly  that  she  had 
not  heard  them.  With  her  heart  in  her  mouth,  she 
asked  what  they  wanted  and  they  told  her  they  had 
come  to  the  house  to  hold  a  "powow."  Making 
the  best  of  a  bad  situation,  she  bade  them  come 
in,  which  they  did,  seating  themselves  around  the 
fire.  They  now  asked  her  to  join  them,  and  she  not 
daring  to  refuse,  sat  down  with  them,  holding  the 
baby  in  her  arms.  The  Indians  had  plenty  of  "fire¬ 
water"  and  commenced  drinking,  and  passing  the 
bottle  to  her  would  say,  "brave  white  squaw  no 
'fraid  d  rink  firewater."  She  would  make  a  pretence 
of  accepting  their  offer  so  as  not  to  show  them  she 
was  frightened.  For  hours  the  Indians  kept  up  a 
regular  pandemonium,  until  one  by  one,  they 
dropped  off  into  a  drunken  stupor.  Through  the 
long  night  Mrs.  Spaulding  sat  holding  her  baby. 

In  the  morning  the  Indians  awoke  and  crept 
silently  away.  Ever  after  that  they  considered  her 
to  be  a  heroine  and  always  called  her  "the  brave 
white  squaw."  To  show  their  admiration  for  her 
they  brought  her  presents  of  game,  fish  and  corn. 


ASTRONOMY  OF  THE  INDIANS 

The  sun  was  known  to  the  Indians  usually  as  the 
smiling  face  of  the  Great  Spirit,"  and  at  night 
when  he  disappeared  below  the  western  horizon, 
he  was  thought  to  have  entered  the  door  of  a  great 
wigwam,  built  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle,  from 
which  he  reappeared  in  the  morning  by  another 
door.  The  moon  was  "the  younger  sister  of  the 
sun,"  and  it  was  thought  that  as  she  grew  older  she 
would  eventually  give  forth  as  much  light  as  her 
brother. 

The  stars  were  points  of  flame  glowing  from  the 
ends  of  firebrands,  that  the  Great  Spirit  had  tied 
together  with  thongs  and  placed  in  the  sky  to  afford 
a  little  light  to  his  children  when  the  sun  and  his 
little  sister  had  both  retired.  The  northern  lights  or 
Aurora  Borealis  were  said  to  be  the  reflections  from 
the  campfire  of  departed  Indians  in  the  Happy 
Hunting-Grounds.  As  these  lights  were  to  be  seen 
scintillating  in  the  north  only  at  intervals,  it  was 
explained  that  they  betokened  a  successful  hunt,  or 
a  great  feast  in  that  happy  land.  The  size  of  a  fire 
that  would  radiate  such  wonderful  lights  was  be¬ 
yond  their  comprehension,  and  when  this  beautiful 
phenomenon  was  going  on  it  was  often  customary 
for  an  Indian  to  stand  in  the  open  and  make  long 
speeches  to  his  departed  brethren.  He  would 
chide  them  for  being  so  wasteful  and  building  so 
large  a  fire,  and  would  call  on  them  to  use  a  little 
moderation  and  not  burn  down  all  the  forests  of 
the  Great  Spirit  before  he,  their  brother,  could 
have  the  opportunity  to  join  them  in  their  sports 
and  enjoy  their  pleasures  around  a  camp  fire  of 
such  stupendous  proportions. 

THE  HAPPY  HUNTING  GROUNDS 

Intermingled  with  many  superstitions,  the  Indians 
had  some  really  beautiful  beliefs.  Having  no  writ¬ 
ten  word,  or  any  special  teachers  of  religion,  it  was 
the  privilege  of  anybody  to  add  a  myth  to  the 
accumulating  folklore  whenever  one  could  be 
thought  up  that  would  seem  to  explain  natural 
phenomenon.  The  belief  in  a  "Great  Spirit,"  how¬ 
ever,  was  universal  and  he  was  generally  pictured 
as  a  great  and  loving  father  whose  extended  arms 
bore  up  and  encircled  the  universe.  When  the  sun 
sh  one  and  gentle  showers  came,  he  was  thought  to 
be  smiling;  when  fierce  storms  and  intense  cold 
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came,  he  was  frowninq,  or  had  turned  his  face  away 
from  his  favorite  children. 

It  was  he  who  had  peopled  the  air,  the  forests 
and  the  rivers  and  lakes  with  countless  spirits;  some 
good  and  some  evil.  The  evil  spirits  had  to  be 
propitiated  by  presents  and  sacrifices  or  they  would 
cause  pain,  sickness  or  the  failure  of  crops.  The 
good  spirits  could  be  appealed  to  in  time  of  stress, 
as  they  were  always  glad  to  help  the  red  men  in 
their  hour  of  need. 

Finally,  the  Great  Spirit  had  prepared  for  his 
children  "the  Happy  Hunting-Grounds"  where  all 
were  to  go  after  death.  The  kind  father  had  made 
here  a  beautiful  land  of  vast  and  magnificent  for¬ 
ests  and  plains,  towering  mountains  and  crystal 
lakes  and  streams,  alive  with  game  and  fish.  It 
was  here  that  the  red  deer,  bear  and  all  other  wild 
animals  went  when  they  died  and  they  were  as 
plentiful  as  the  sands  on  the  shore.  The  good 
Indian  lived  in  this  beautiful  land  forever  with  his 
wife  and  papooses;  his  lodge  was  always  plentifully 
supplied  with  food  and  game  and  of  sorrow  he 
knew  no  more.  The  bad  Indian,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  return  from  the  chase  empty-handed,  or  else 
lose  his  way  in  a  labyrinth  of  paths.  He  would  sud¬ 
denly  come  upon  vast  fields  of  corn  and  when  he 
hungrily  reached  to  pluck  an  ear,  it  would  all  dis¬ 
appear  before  his  sight.  Finally  in  despair  he 
would  cry  out  in  anguish  and  then  his  more  for¬ 
tunate  brothers  would  lead  him  home  and  feed  him, 
and  his  punishment  would  be  the  deep  chagrin  all 
good  hunters  feel  in  being  compelled  to  partake 
of  another's  bounty  after  failing  in  the  hunt  them¬ 
selves. 

The  wild  animals  and  birds  in  that  happy  land 
suffered  no  pain  when  killed  by  the  red  men,  but 
on  the  contrary  shortly  came  back  to  life  again  and 
were  as  happy  as  ever.  So  it  was  that  when  not 
being  actually  chased,  they  held  no  fear  of  the 
Indians  and  would. come  right  up  to  them  and  feed 
out  of  their  hands.  Perpetual  spring  prevailed  in 
this  fair  region,  tempered  only  by  gentle  showers, 
and  rude  storms  and  cold  were  never  known.  The 
many  groves  were  filled  with  singing  birds,  and  the 
music  of  falling  waters  was  heard  on  every  hand. 

In  the  beginning  the  red  men  dwelt  in  this  de¬ 
lightful  country  with  the  Great  Spirit,  but  they  be¬ 


came  so  boisterous  and  full  of  play  that  they  per¬ 
mitted  the  Great  Spirit  no  rest  on  account  of  their 
noise.  Besides  this,  as  there  were  no  evil  spirits  or 
dangers  to  be  encountered  there,  they  had  no 
chance  to  develop  bravery  and  dexterity.  So  the 
Great  Spirit  decreed  that  they  must  pass  a  brief 
period  on  earth,  as  a  sort  of  kindergarten,  before 
passing  to  their  real  home  in  the  Happy  Hunting- 
Grounds.  He  accordingly  made  a  huge  basket  and 
in  it  he  placed  all  the  red  men,  first  carefully  cover¬ 
ing  it  so  that  they  could  not  look  out  and  see  the 
trail  over  which  he  took  them,  and  thus  stray  back 
before  their  schooling  was  finished.  He  thus 
brought  them  to  earth,  but  he  promised  them  that 
after  they  had  acquired  courage  and  skill,  they 
would  be  allowed  to  come  back  to  their  real  home 
and  would  dwell  there  for  "so  many  moons  that  all 
the  needles  on  the  greatest  pine  would  not  tell 
them  all." 

So  confident  were  the  red  men  of  the  truth  of 
this  promise,  that  they  held  no  fear  of  death,  and 
when  about  to  die,  would  sing  a  death-chant  in 
which  they  related  all  their  valorous  exploits  and 
expressed  their  firm  belief  in  shortly  meeting  all 
their  dead  friends  in  the  Happy  Hunting-Ground. 
Often  they  mentioned  the  hope  of  soon  sitting 
beside  the  "great  council  fire  that  was  greater 
than  the  mountains,"  meaning  by  this  the  Aurora 
Borealis.  All  pain  and  suffering  was  caused  by 
evil  spirits,  and  so  the  Indian  never  voiced  a  com¬ 
plaint  or  cried  out  in  anguish  if  it  possibly  could  be 
be  helped  because  he  did  not  intend  to  give  his 
enemies  the  pleasure  of  knowing  they  were  succeed¬ 
ing  in  their  efforts  to  harm  him.  Then,  too,  he 
arqued,  did  not  the  very  animals  in  the  forest 
suffer  the  agony  of  hurts  and  wounds  in  silence? 
Knowing  the  wounded  deer  and  bear  sought  soli¬ 
tude  in  the  depths  of  the  brake  and  there  silently 
awaited  death,  the  red  men  felt  they  should  surely 
be  as  brave  as  their  dumb  brothers.  Hence,  it  be¬ 
came  the  dignity  of  a  good  warrior  to  suffer  the 
most  excruciating  torture  at  the  stake  with  only  a 
smile  or  a  taunt  at  his  executioners. 

PAUGUS 

'Twas  Paugus  led  the  Pequot  tribe; 

As  runs  the  fox,  would  Paugus  run;. 

As  howls  the  wolf,  would  Paugus  howl; 

A  huge  bear-skin  had  Paugus  on." 


ALTITUDES  OF  THE  MOUNTAINS 


t 


Mt.  Adams  . 

Mt.  Agassiz  . 

Bald  Cap  Dome  . 

Baldfa  ce  Mountain  .... 

Black  Mountain  . 

Bear  Mountain  . 

Mt.  Blue  . . 

Blueberry  Mountain  .. 

Bond  Mountain  . 

Boot  Spurr  . 

Mt.  Cabot  . 

Carr  Mountain  . 

Mt.  Carrigain  . 

Carter  Dome  . 

Cherry  Mountain  . 

Mt.  Chocorua  . 

Mt.  Clay  . 

Mt.  Clinton  . 

Mt.  Crosby  . . 

Mt.  Cushman  . 

Cummings  Mountain  .. 

Mt.  Crawford  . 

Mt.  Cube  . 

Mt.  Deception  . 

Deer  Mountain  . 

Deer  Mountain  . 

Dixville  Peak  . 

Doublehead  Mountain 
Downing  Mountain  .... 

Mt.  Field  . . 

Mt.  Flume  . 

Mt.  Franklin  . 

Gardner  Mountain  .... 

Garfield  . 

Goback  Mountain  . 

Gore  Mountain  . 

Giant’s  Stairs  . 

Guyot  Mountain  . 

Mt.  Hancock  . 

Mt.  Hale  . 

Mt.  Hayes  . 

Mt.  Hitchcock  . 

Hutchins  Mountain  .... 

Ingalls  Mountain  . 

Iron  Mountain  . 

Mt.  Israel  . 

Mt.  Jackson  . 

Mt.  Jefferson  . 

Jennings  Peak  . 

Mt.  Kancamagus  . 

Mt.  Kearsarge  . 

Mt.  Kineo  . 

Mt.  Lafayette  . 

Mt.  Liberty  . 

Mt.  Lincoln  . 

Long  Mountain  . 

Mt.  Madison  . 

Magalloway  Mountain 

Moat  Mountain  . 

Mt.  Monadnock  ( Vt. ) 
Mt.  M  oosilauke 

Mt.  Moriah  . 

Mt.  Munroe  . 

Mt.  Nancy  . 

Mt.  Osceola  . 

Mt.  Passaconaway  .... 

Mt.  Patience  . 

Pequaket  Mountain  .... 

Percy  Peaks  . 

Mt.  Pleasant  . 

Pliny  Mountain  . 

Mt.  Prospect  . 
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Red  Hill  . 2,029 

Rice  Mountain  . 3,370 

Sandwich  Dome  . .3,993 

Signal  Mountain  . . ..*. . .  2,673 

Mt.  Shaw  . . 2,975 

South  Peak  .  4,560 

Mt.  Starrking  . 3,913 

Stinson  Mountain  .  2,870 

Mt.  Tecumseh  . 4,004 

Tenney  Mountain  .  2,310 

Mt.  Tom  . 4,040 

Mt.  Tremont  . 3,365 

Mt.  Tripyramid  . : . . .  4,140 

North  Twin  .' . : .  4,769 

South  Twin  .  4,926 

Mt.  Washington  . 6,288 

Mt.  Waumbek  .  4,005 

Mt.  Webster  . 3,876 

Mt.  Whiteface  .  3,985 

Whitcomb  Mountain  . 3,610 

Mt.  Wildcat  . . 4,350 

Mount  Willey  .  4,261 

Mt.  Willard  . 2,786 

THE  WHITE  MOUNTAIN  NATIONAL  FOREST 


This  beautiful  public  reservation  belongs  to  all  the 
people  and  at  present  consists  of  700,000  acres  or 
over  1000  square  miles  of  mountains  and  wood¬ 
lands.  It  lies  largely  in  the  counties  of  Carroll, 
Coos  and  Grafton  in  New  Hampshire  and  projects 
slightly  into  the  state  of  Maine. 

It  is  a  veritable  paradise  for  nature  lovers, 
hunters  and  fishermen  and  it  is  hoped  that  as 
time  goes  on  it  will  become  a  playground  for  the 
many  millions  living  in  the  large  city  areas  to  the 
south.  The  Government  plans  on  increasing  its 
holdings  to  close  to  a  million  acres  and,  as  it  is 
closely  supervised  by  Government  foresters,  its 
timber  growth  is  constantly  improving  so  that  in 
the  course  of  years  it  will  become  truly  primeval. 

The  State  of  New  Hampshire  also  owns  two  very 
beautiful  reservations.  The  Crawford  Notch  Res¬ 
ervation  consists  of  5925  acres  of  land  in  the  scenic 
Crawford  Notch  section  and  the  Franconia  Notch 
Reservation  of  2817  acres  includes  The  Old  Man 
of  the  Mountain,  Echo  Lake,  The  Flume,  etc.  Thus 
the  beauty  of  the  White  Mountains  will  always  be 
preserved  for  the  enjoyment  of  future  generations. 

MEANINGS  OF  INDIAN  NAMES 


Winnisquam  "pleasant  water" 

Pawtucket  "the  forks" 

Nashua  "river  with  pebbly  bottom" 

Penacook  "the  ground  nut  place" 

Winnipesaukee  "the  Smile  of  the  Great  Spirit" 
Wachusett  "a  mountain  place" 

Coosucks  "pines" 

ssipee  river  in  the  pines 
Piscataqua  "great  deer" 

Saco  "burnt  pine" 

Pemigewasset  "the  crooked  mountain  pine  place" 
Merrimac  "place  of  strong  current" 

Ammonoosuc  "the  fish  place" 

Monadnock  "the  silver  mountain" 

Passaconaway  "the  child  of  the  bear" 
Quoneh-ta-cut  "long  tidal  river" 

The  drawing  used  on  the  cover  of  this  volume  is 
used  with  the  kind  permission  of  The  International 
Paper  Co.  who  own  extensive  woodlands  in  this 
section. 
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